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Editors’ Comments: 


The article “A Political Systems Strategy to Analyze 
Policy Information” by Hanne Mawhinney and Harold 
Jakes, both of the University of Ottawa, expertly explores 
the linkage between political systems and policy formula- 
tion. Oftentimes, in education the development of policy 
is not sufficiently grounded with existing political theories. 
Schools are a part of the political system even if they are 
sometimes unwilling partners. 


Benjamin Levin’s article, “A Heuristic Method of Policy 
Analysis and Formation in Applied Settings,” attempts to 
reconcile the needs for policy makers engaged in reform to 
work from analytical models, but at the same time function 
within applied settings. 


The term restructuring has become the latest buzzword 
in education reform. Beyond reform are the calls for re- 
structuring which now echo throughout America. Bob 
Johnson in “The Logic of School Restructuring: A Concep- 
tual Analysis” provides a reflective view of what researchers 
and practitioners should be considering in devising restruc- 
turing strategies. 


The last article in this issue, “A Quantitative Phe- 
nomenological Study of Leadership: Social Control Theory 
Applied to Actions and School Principals,” focuses on the 
use of social control theory and communication by princi- 
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pals, the frontline leaders of America’s schools. If American 
schools are to be reformed and/or restructured, the princi- 
pals will be key agents in this enterprise. 

Their use of social controls and communication with 
other actors in the school will probably either make or 
break reform efforts. This article is a bit more application- 
oriented than the other three, but still provides a theoreti- 
cal view of a vital part of the educational organization. 





A POLITICAL SYSTEMS STRATEGY 
TO ANALYZE POLICY FORMULATION 


Hanne B. Mawhinney 
University of Ottawa 
Harold Jakes 


University of Ottawa 


Policy analysis is a term now commonly applied to 
a wide range of activities undertaken by educational re- 
searchers. Yet as a field of inquiry educational policy anal- 
ysis is relatively new. In his definitive article “Educational 
policy analysis: The state of the art”, Mitchell (1984) noted 
that “in education as in other policy areas, research and 
analysis have only recently become formally associated with 
the formulation, implementation and evaluation of public 
policy decisions” (p.131). Despite its recent history, educa- 
tional policy analysis has become a growing field of inquiry. 
Boyd (1988) suggested that policy analysis has developed 
in sophistication and rigor since the 1960s and that educa- 
tion has, particularly in the United States, been a leading 
area for research and innovation in policy analysis (e.g., 
Coleman et al., 1966; Berman and McLaughlin, 1975a,b; 
Coleman, Hoffer, and Kilgore, 1982; Rivlin and Timpane, 
1975; Williams, 1980). 

The extent of the development of educational policy 
analysis is illustrated by the interdisciplinary character and 
vast scope of the research in the field. Illustrating the diver- 
sity of approaches, Mitchell (1984) found, in his review of 
the state of educational policy analysis, that the field con- 
tained “an avalanche of literature citations . . .The ERIC 
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system alone contains more that 28,000 entries . . .and this 
is only the tip of the proverbial iceberg ”(p.129). 

Despite this extensive research some suggest that the 
theoretical basis of educational policy analysis is not well 
developed. Mitchell (1984) noted: 


Disappointingly, the vast literature on the topic 
of educational policy has produced no standard 
textbooks, little agreement on the methods or 
goals of educational policy research, and few clas- 
sic or exemplary studies for defining the area’s 


central thrust or overall theoretical perspectives. 
(p. 130) 


In order to address the need for theoretical development 
of educational policy analysis the fundamental question of 
what is meant by policy analysis must be addressed. This 
entails a consideration of other basic questions such as: 


What is policy? What constitutes analysis? And what 
is considered in conducting a policy analysis? The aim of 
this paper is to address the latter question, by outlining 
a political systems strategy for the analysis of policy for- 
mulation. In so doing the paper necessarily considers the 
nature of policy and what constitutes analysis of policy. 


What is Policy? 


The policy sciences’ literature is replete with definitions 
of public policy. Guba (1984) proposed that, depending on 
the definition of policy use, policies may exist as: 


e policies-in-intention, 


e policies-in-implementation, or 
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e policies-in experience, that is policies as construed by 
the client groups. 


Guba (1984) noted that definitions of policy such as: a 
goal or an intent; a standing decision; a guide to discre- 
tionary action; or a problem solving strategy define policy 
as a policy-in-intention, that is, a statement about policy. 
Other definitions of policy such as: sanctioned behavior; 
norms of conduct; and output of the policy-making sys- 
tem; define policy as a policy-in-action. Such definitions 
treat policy as policy-in-implementation, or as behaviors 
or activities which are apparent in the process of imple- 
menting a policy. The third type of policy is suggested by 
defining policy as involving constructions based on experi- 
ences of the client. 

Guba (1984) argued that each of these definitions will 
imply different policy determiners, that is the definitions 
suggest different groups guide the policy process. As a re- 
sult, the definition also proposes that policy is formulated 
at different distances from what Guba called the “point 
of action,” by which he implies the implementation point. 
Finally, these different definitions will produce different vi- 
sions of what the policy looks like. Each of the definitions 
will thus lead to different types of policy questions and to 
different types of data being collected as well as different 
data sources. Methodologies will also vary, as will the pol- 
icy analysis product. 

Dye (1978), for example, examined a number of def- 
initions of public policy and concluded that they all re- 
duce to the following: “public policy is whatever govern- 
ments choose to do or not to do” (p. 3). In accepting this 
definition of policy in-implementation, Dye established the 
methodology required for policy analysis. He proposed that 
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policy analysis involves: “a primary concern with explana- 
tion rather than prescription . . . a rigorous search for the 
causes and consequences of public policies ... (and) an 
effort to develop and test general propositions about the 
causes and consequences of public policy and to accumu- 
late reliable research findings of general relevance” ( p. 7). 
Dye further noted that: 


“this involves a description of the content of pub- 
lic policy; an assessment of the impact of environ- 
mental forces on the content of public policy; an 
analysis of the effect of various institutional ar- 
rangements and political processes on public pol- 
icy; an inquiry into the consequences of various 
public policies for the political system, and eval- 
uation of the impact of public policies on society, 
in terms of both expected and unexpected conse- 
quences” (p. 5). 


Clearly there is no single definition of policy. Rather 
definitions are “constructions; none can claim a tangible 
reality” (Guba, 1964, p. 70). Despite this, as Dye’s (1978) 
discussion illustrates, each definition does have a conse- 
quence on the nature of the policy analysis conducted. The 
definition of policy therefore becomes a critical determinant 
of the focus of the policy analysis. It determines not only 
the policy questions but the type of data collected, the data 
sources used and the methodologies employed as well as the 
ultimate product of the analysis. 


What Constitutes Policy: A Conceptual Lens 


The choice of definition of policy analysis is influenced 
by the values and the conceptual frameworks guiding those 
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involved in determining the definition. As Graham Alli- 
son (1971) in his book, Essence of decision: Explaining the 
Cuban missile crisis suggested: 


What we see and judge to be important and ac- 
cept as adequate depends not only on the evi- 
dence but also on the “conceptual lenses” through 
which we look at the evidence. (p. 2) 


The conceptual framework or the “lens” that guides an 
investigation is composed of related concepts, assumptions 
and questions that appear to be fruitful in attacking a re- 
search problem. While educational policy analysis has not 
developed its own conceptual lens or theoretical perspec- 
tive, it has borrowed extensively from other disciplines. 
This trend can be traced to the significant changes in the 
study of educational administration which occurred in the 
1950s (Moore, 1964). As part of these changes, scholars 
of educational administration turned to the behavioral sci- 
ences to find new methods and new theories. One of those 
disciplines was political science (Burlingame, 1988). 

Political science has offered important insights for the 
study of schools and schooling (Layton, 1982). Dye (1981) 
suggested that political science has developed a number of 
conceptual frameworks and models which attempt to ex- 
plain political life. Dye (1981) included among these mod- 
els; the institutional model, the process model, the group 
model, the elite model, the rational model, the incremental 
model, the game theory model, and the systems model (p. 
20). 

Many educational researchers have suggested that sys- 
tems theory as applied to politics by Easton (1965a; 1965b) 
and others has provided the main framework for attempts 
to come to grips with the overall pattern of links between 
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educational policy formulation and politics. (Milstein and 
Jennings, 1973; Harman, 1974; Thompson, 1976; Wirt and 
Kirst, 1972, 1982; Campbell and Mazzoni, 1976 ). During 
the last two decades researchers have commonly adopted 
and adapted elements of Easton’s (1965a, 1965b) politi- 
cal systems framework to various aspects of the analysis 
of educational policy formulation. As the major approach 
taken to the study of the politics of education, Easton’s 
approach has been widely used to provide a framework for 
understanding the operation of whole political systems as 
well as the policy process. Schaefer (1974) noted that most 
of the empirical studies of specific public policies in the 
United States have been based on adaptations of Easton’s 
system theory. Often various measures of socio-economic 
development and measures of characteristics of political in- 
stitutions and processes are used to explain public policy as 
measured by the level of expenditures. Dawson and Robin- 


son (1963) and Dye (1966) specified Easton’s framework as 
a theoretical basis of their research. 


Zeigler (1970) argued that Easton’s (1965a, 1965b) ef- 
forts in systems theory, in particular, have been important 
in directing the attention of political scientists to “non- 
political institutions” such as schools. The framework has 
been used extensively in education by scholars as a basis 
for exploring policymaking in the United States (Eidenberg 
and Morey, 1969; Meranto, 1967; Coombs, 1968; Scribner, 
1966,1970; Milstein and Jennings, 1973; Thompson, 1976; 
Wirt and Kirst, 1972, 1982; Campbell and Mazzoni, 1976; 
Marshall, Mitchell and Wirt, 1986). Milstein and Jennings 
(1973) and Campbell and Mazzoni (1976) specifically used 
Easton’s (1965a, 1965b) political systems framework to de- 
scribe their data. Much of this American research has fo- 
cused on conceptualizing the arena of state-level politics 
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of education. This research has investigated, for example, 
the impact of ESEA Title V on state departments of edu- 
cation (Milstein, 1976); determined whether state political 
cultures accounted for the degree of centralized control over 
local school district operations (Wirt, 1977a, 1977b); and 
identified the communication networks through which pol- 
icy initiatives move from one state to another (Kirst, 1981). 

A number of Canadian theses have also used the polit- 
ical systems framework for analysis of educational issues. 
Brayne (1978) based his study of the formal demands made 
on an urban school district upon the Easton (1965a, 1965b) 
framework, as did Le Moine (1984) in her more recent study 
of interest groups in educational decision making. More in- 
directly Sloan (1980) used elements of the political systems 
model in developing his combined model of policy making. 

McGivney (1984) suggested that such policy research 
has noted the heuristic value of Easton’s (1965a, 1965b) 
political systems analysis in providing a framework for ask- 


ing appropriate questions and for finding ways of viewing 
political activity. In so doing the framework has provided 
an underlying set of assumptions based upon systems anal- 
ysis. 


Systems Analysis 


The development of systems analysis has influenced 
most fields of study including political science. Few po- 
litical scientists have turned directly to the writings of the 
biologists, physical scientists and engineers, rather, there 
have been important linkages through some of the more 
widely known sociologists such as Parsons (1951,1963). 
Parsons, through his concept of the social system, has in- 
fluenced several political scientists in their study of poli- 
tics. Almond (1956,1966), Easton (1957,1965a, 1965b) and 
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Mitchell (1962) based much of their conception of politi- 
cal systems on Parson’s own work in the area of politics. 
These political scientists were also influenced by the work 
of Barnard (1938) and Simon (1957) who provided the ba- 
sis for “viewing politics in terms of organizations or, more 
broadly, social systems: [with] inputs, outputs, equilibrium, 
resources [and] support .. .” (Mitchell, 1968, p. 474). Eas- 
ton was specifically influenced by two important figures in 
the development of general systems theory, the mathemati- 
cian Anotol Rapoport, who co-edited General Systems, the 
yearbook of the Society for General Systems Research, and 
the psychologist J.G. Miller. These men were close asso- 
ciates of Easton at the University of Chicago and later at 
the Mental Health Research Institute of the University of 
Michigan. Easton (1965a) acknowledged the influence of 
these and other individuals noting that: 


it was the participation in an interdisciplinary 


group . . .at the University of Chicago, the Com- 
mittee on Behavioral Sciences, that helped to has- 
ten my appreciation of the valuable insights of- 
fered by the general approach of the systems sci- 
ences and that helped to enrich my understanding 
of it (p. xii). 


While the concept of systems came to political science 
through the work of other social scientists, systems theory 
does have important roots in the works of biologists, phys- 
ical scientists, and engineers. Immegart and Pilecki (1973) 
suggested that it is difficult to identify precisely when sys- 
tems thought emerged, however, the systems movement as 
it is now known is directly linked to von Bertalanffy’s early 
papers dating back to the late 1920s. The greatest develop- 
ment of this movement has, however, occurred since 1950. 
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This development has been stimulated by the works of not 
only von Bertalanffy (1956), but also by Wiener’s (1961) 
work in “Cybernetics” and as well by the activities of the 
Society for General Systems Research. 

Systems have been examined and analyzed in a number 
of ways, none of them mutually exclusive or all inclusive. 
Immegart and Pilecki’s (1973) review of the systems liter- 
ature revealed several theoretical approaches to conceptu- 
alizing systems. Process or subsystems theories, such as 
Easton’s (1965a, 1965b) political systems framework, rep- 
resent one theoretical approach which focuses on the pro- 
cessing of inputs through system activity into system out- 
put. Inherent in process theories is the assumption of an 
open system. The most fundamental characteristic of the 
open system is the energy and information transformation 
process that occurs as the “system exchanges energy and 
matter with its environment in time-space” (Immegart, and 
Pilecki, 1973, p. 45). Process theories underline that the 
central roles of a system are to survive and provide service. 
These roles are revealed through the processing of inputs 
into outputs. Immegart, and Pilecki noted that because of 
this focus, process theories such as Easton’s (1965a, 1965b) 
“provide analytic frameworks that deal with action stimuli 
(inputs), the subsystems (structures and processes) which 
act on input, and the output or resultants of system action” 
(p. 45). Through this theoretical perspective, not only can 
aspects of a system be examined, but their relationships 
can be revealed through system activity. Immegart and 
Pilecki (1973) further suggested that “process theories of 
open systems provide both a comprehensive and detailed 
means for understanding systems. The approach is, fur- 
ther, descriptive and evolutional” (p. 46). 


Political systems analysis shares the conceptual foun- 
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dations of other process theories, which provide analytic 
frameworks for describing input-throughput-output rela- 
tionships. Political systems analysis is, however, unique 
in a number of respects. 


Easton’s Political Systems Framework: An Overview 


Easton (1965a, 1965b) based his concept of systems 
analysis on four premises: 


1. Political life can be viewed as a “system of behavior”; 


2. A system can be distinguished from the “environment 
in which it exists and open to influences from it”; 


. Variations in the “structures and process within a sys- 
tem” can be seen as “efforts by members of a system 
to regulate or cope with stress flowing from environ- 
mental as well as internal sources”; and 


. The “capacity of a system to persist in the face of 
stress is a function of the presence and nature of the 
information and other influences that return to its ac- 
tors and decision-makers”. (p. 25) 


These four premises; system, environment, feedback, and 
response form the basic concepts underlying Easton’s 
(1965a, 1965b) analysis of political life in the systems 
framework. Easton argued that the process of feedback 
and the capacity of the political system to regulate both 
demands and supports enable the political system to adapt 
and transform itself. It is the capacity of the political sys- 
tem to respond by setting goals, and to adapt and trans- 
form itself in the face of stress caused by insufficient support 
or excessive demands that distinguishes it from other sys- 
tems. The political system is further distinguished by its 
capacity to allocate values authoritatively. 
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Easton’s (1965a, 1965b) dynamic response model of po- 
litical systems illustrates a vast and perpetual conversion 
process. It takes demands and supports as they are shaped 
in the environment and produces outputs. The conversion 
process involves the authorities, who convert demands into 
outputs. These outputs in turn, modify the influences that 
continue to operate on the inputs, and thereby modify the 
next round of inputs. It is through the return flow of de- 
mands and support that the authorities obtain information 
about the consequences of their previous behavior. Eas- 
ton argued that it was the continuous flow of effects and 
information between the system and its environment that 
ultimately accounts for the capacity of a political system 
to persist in the midst of change. 


The assumptions guiding political systems theory are 
rooted the behavioral approach to the social sciences. In 
the preface to An framework for political analysis, Easton 


(1965a) declared that the volume was devoted to an new 
empirically-oriented theory which was to provide the form 
within which a “substantive theory of political life” could 
be cast (p. ix). Easton saw his task to “develop a logically 
integrated set of categories, with strong empirical relevance, 
that will make possible the analysis of political life as a 
system of behavior” (p. x). His focus was on the “processes 
in systems, not on the structural forms through which these 
processes are served” (p. x). 


The behavioral science approach started to influence ed- 
ucational administration in the 1950s, and by the 1960s a 
“theory movement” was guiding the study and teaching 
of educational administration. It was not, however, until 
the 1970s that the environment was recognized as a signif- 
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icant influence on educational organizations and that open 
systems concepts were being more fully explored in educa- 
tional policy research. 

Hoy and Miskel (1987) noted that the great expectations 
of behavioralism had not materialized and by the 1970s crit- 
icisms of behavioralism were and continue to be common. 
Part of this criticism has been directed at whether the pos- 
itivist model of natural science is an appropriate one for 
the social and behavioral sciences. 


Criticisms of Political Systems Analysis 


Critiques of the behavioral science approach have their 
roots in the differing perspectives taken by social positivism 
and German idealism, the two major intellectual traditions 
which have dominated social science in the last two hundred 
years. Political systems analysis, as a part of the behav- 
ioral approach shares the intellectual traditions of social 
positivism, which attempts to apply models and methods 
of the natural sciences. This approach assumes an exter- 
nal social reality exists that can be objectively observed 
and explained. German idealism represents the polar posi- 
tion to social positivism. Hoy and Miskel (1987) suggested, 
that German idealism is based on “the assumption that ul- 
timate reality rests with ideas; hence social reality is merely 
a product of the individual’s mind” (p. 24). German ideal- 
ism emphasizes the subjective nature of social reality, and 
as a result rejects the use of models on the premise that it 
is impossible to identify patterns and regularities in social 
life. This position forms a critique of social positivism by 
emphasizing the uniqueness of each individual’s efforts to 
modify the world. 

In educational administration, traditionally dominated 
by positivistic approaches, the subjectivist perspective is 
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gaining acceptance. The acceptance is not without con- 
flict, however, as witnessed by the Greenfield—Griffiths de- 
bates (Greenfield, 1978; Griffiths, 1977). In these debates, 
Greenfield (1978) presented a subjectivist perspective as a 
challenge to the traditional positivist one used by most ed- 
ucational administration researchers. The critique offered 
by Greenfield and others is based on the goal of interpretive 
inquiry to gain understanding of the meaning of particular 
contexts, through inductive and qualitative methods of in- 
quiry as well as through reflection. As such, the subjectivist 
perspective provides a direct contrast and a critique of the 
underlying assumptions directing functionalist approaches, 
such as social systems frameworks, which set out to develop 
general explanations or predictions. 


Such criticisms have been directed specifically at the po- 
litical systems framework. Wirt and Kirst (1972) suggested 
that one of these criticisms, the “inexplicability critique”, 
centers on the argument that because of the general nature 
of its analytic scheme, political systems analysis does not 
really address central concerns of its subject, that is the 
concerns related to political life. The argument proposed 
by Gregor (1968) is that the fit between a model, such as 
Easton’s framework, and reality is blurred not only because 
the model must simplify reality radically, but because the 
“explanatory and predictive power can only be the con- 
sequence of verification studies conducted on the primary 
object of the study itself... They are, at best ‘working 
hypotheses’ always instrumental but never explanations” 
(pp. 43-32). The essence of this argument concerns how 
reality can be known. It warns that unless tested against 
phenomena, ideas about those phenomena become useless 
abstractions. This valid argument, when applied to politi- 
cal systems analysis, assumes too much of the framework. 
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In his recent article addressing the uses and abuses of 
systems theory, Easton (1985) began by stating: 


There is no systems theory in political science. 
Nor for that matter do we have any other kind of 
general .. . I must caution that systems analysis 
has never had pretensions about being a theory. 
It represents only a way of approaching the study 
of politics . . . it has devoted itself to the devel- 
opment of systematic conceptual framework. (pp. 
1-2) 


As the ultimate aim of scientific inquiry, theory has been 
defined by Hoy and Miskel (1987) as “a set of interrelated 
concepts, assumptions, and generalizations that systemat- 
ically describes and explains regularities in behavior in ed- 
ucational organizations” (p. 2). Theory is therefore di- 
rected toward prediction and explanation. In contrast, the 


term conceptual framework is applied to Easton’s political 
systems approach to analysis to distinguish it from the- 
ory. The term “concept” implies an “abstraction from ob- 
served phenomena; it is a word that states the common- 
alties among those observed objects or events and distin- 
guishes them from other objects or events” (McMillan and 
Schumacher, 1984, p. 52). The term “framework” is de- 
fined as a basic structure or a broad outline plan. Politi- 
cal systems is a conceptual framework rather than a the- 
ory. Easton (1985) defined the functions of the conceptual 
framework of political systems theory as including the fol- 
lowing: 


e identification of several classes of variables that re- 
quire investigation for understanding and explaining 
how political systems operate; 
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e provision of criteria of relevance in data collection; and 


e creation of a coherent perspective for the analysis of 
political systems. (p. 2) 


Easton (1985) suggested that while a logically consistent 
framework does not exclude the development of “hypothe- 
ses or theorems” they are not the primary objective but 
rather “incidental dividends” (p. 2). 


The Utility of Political Systems Analysis 


The utility of the political systems framework for anal- 
ysis of policy is, argued Wirt and Kirst (1972) that as a 
heuristic theory, it “enables us to order existing knowl- 
edge”(p. 13). This view is shared by Doern and Phidd 
(1983) who suggested that the framework provides a useful 
heuristic device with which to assess the input and output 
process of public policy making. Hoy and Miskel (1987) 
noted that the utility of an open systems approach for ed- 
ucational administration is in “calling attention to rational 
and natural aspects of social life as well as the interdepen- 
dency of the organization and its environment” (p. 23). 
Specifically, the framework, by integrating data, explains 
how demands upon a political system can be converted into 
authoritative allocations of values and resources. At the 
same time, Campbell and Mazzoni (1976, p. 13) pointed 
out that the particular significance of a political systems 
framework is that it emphasizes the relationships among 
actors within the education policy system, as demands 
are converted into authoritative decisions. Wirt and Kirst 
(1972) suggested that “this orientation provides a dynamic 
view of the political system” and as such, it forces the an- 
alyst to see “the political subsystem operating constantly 
in relation to other social subsystems” (p. 240). 
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Scribner and Englert (1977), Kirst and Mosher (1969), 
Wirt (1970), Mazzoni and Campbell (1970), and Scrib- 
ner (1966) have all suggested that Easton’s (1957a, 1957b, 
1965a, 1965b) approach to analyzing input-conversion- 
output relationships or transactions is applicable to the 
study of educational decision making for three main rea- 
sons. First, educational decision making involves the al- 
location of values to a large segment of the population. 
Second, this allocation is performed by institutions legally 
authorized to do so. Third, since values are both scarce and 
a potential source of conflict among individuals and groups 
in a population, educational decision making is a possible 
focus for individuals or groups to influence allocations. 


A Political Systems Strategy Identified 


Easton’s political systems framework draws the concep- 
tual boundaries for a political system strategy for policy 
analysis. It identifies the basic elements to be considered 
in conducting a policy analysis: 


e the environment; 
e inputs in the form of demands and supports; 


e system actors, including interest groups, boundary 
gatekeepers, intrasystem gatekeepers, and the author- 
ities; 


e the conversion process; 
e authoritative allocations as system outputs; and 


e a process of feedback. 


These elements, while providing a heuristic guide, lack 
specificity. The question of what must be considered in 
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conducting a policy analysis is not easily answered by Eas- 
ton’s (1965a, 1965b) framework. However, during the last 
twenty years a number of other scholars using a political 
systems perspective have further developed the concepts 
essential for a political systems strategy for the analysis 
of the policy process (Almond, 1960, 1965; Milstein and 
Jennings, 1973; Pross, 1975, 1986; Campbell and Mazzoni, 
1976; Almond and Powell, 1978, Van Loon and Whitting- 
ton, 1981; Doern and Phidd, 1983; Marshall, Mitchell and 
Wirt, 1986; Mitchell, 1988). 

The political systems strategy for the analysis of policy 
formulation is derived from a synthesis of research taking 
a political systems perspective. A strategy can be defined 
as a method for achieving an end. The end in this case is 
an understanding of the dimensions of the policy process. 
Dye (1981) suggested that such a strategy must draw at- 
tention to the significant aspects of public policy, that is 
the relevant variables or elements associated with the pol- 
icy. Political systems research has typically focused on a 
single aspect of the policy process, or as a case study has 
addressed a number of aspects of the policy process. The 
political systems strategy outlined here takes a global fo- 
cus and asks: What would a strategy for the analysis of 
the policy process consider based on the existing research 
using a political systems perspective? The following discus- 
sion considers the salient dimensions of this perspective. 


Functional Stages of the Policy Process 


Political systems analysis focuses on a policy process. 
Underlying the process level of functioning is the concept 
of the structure of the system, that is the “activities that 
make up that system - activities that have a certain regular- 
ity of behavior, intentions, and expectation” (Almond and 
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Powell, 1978, p. 12). The inherent assumption made when 
focusing on a policy process is that time is an important di- 
mension in political decision making. Mitchell (1988) sug- 
gested that there are two consequences of the influence of 
time on educational policy formulation. First, the decision- 
making process must be conceived of as a flow of activity or 
a “developmental process that has a beginning and moves 
toward an end” (p. 461). Related to the concept of stages 
of activity is the notion that these stages of activity involve 
particular functional relationships which provide unique in- 
fluences on the policy process. The concept of stages of 
functional activity in a policy process has long been found 
in policy research (Agger et al., 1964; Schneier, 1969; Mil- 
stein and Jennings, 1973; Campbell and Mazzoni, 1976; Al- 
mond and Powell, 1978; Mitchell, 1988). Mitchell (1988), 
for example distinguished a series of functional stages in 
a policy process including interest articulation, interest ag- 
gregation, allocation, regulation, implementation, and eval- 
uation. 


Interest Articulation 


The stage of interest articulation is related to Easton’s 
(1965a) notion of demands. According to Easton, de- 
mands arise from the diffuse wants in the political system’s 
intra-societal or extra-societal environment. Easton sug- 
gested that the term “wants” represents attitudes, expecta- 
tions, opinions, motivations, ideologies, interests, and pref- 
erences. Demands are those wants that societal members 
would wish to see implemented through political action. 
When wants cross the boundary between the environment 
and the political system as political claims, they become 
demands. This process of demand making is called inter- 
est articulation. Interest articulation may be performed 
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by many different structures, including interest groups, po- 
litical parties and even authorities, and in many different 
ways. There are only a few studies of the interest articula- 
tion stage of a state or provincial level educational policy 
formulation process. Two of these studies are of note. Pe- 
terson (1976), in reviewing the articulation of issues such 
as desegregation, suggested that the definition of the issue 
shapes the decision making process. In another study of 
the articulation of state interests, Kirst (1981) indicated 
how informal social networks carry issues between states. 


Interest Aggregation 


Interest aggregation involves converting demands into 
major policy alternatives. Demands become major policy 
alternatives when they are supported by such significant 
political resources as: the votes of citizens for political par- 
ties; the votes of members of a legislature; the support of 


bureaucratic groups; and the support of interest groups. 
Mitchell (1988) noted that the nature of power and in- 
fluence inherent in this stage has been the main focus of 
politics of education research. 


Policy Making: The Conversion of Demands 


Policy making is the third stage of the process level of 
functioning of the political system suggested by Almond 
and Powell (1978). This stage is pivotal in the political 
process. The policy-making stage involves activities, per- 
formed by the authorities, which convert effective politi- 
cal demands into authoritative decisions. Mitchell (1988) 
called this stage the allocation stage, because it is during 
this stage that the allocation of power and resources oc- 
curs. During this stage, to be effective, political demands 
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must be made by politically significant members and be 
backed by resources such as “votes, seats in legislative bod- 
ies, influential positions in government or in private life, 
money, technical knowledge and expertise, control over the 
media of communication, or means of coercion” (Almond 
and Powell, 1978, p. 232). Allocation, as Easton (1965a, 
1965b) noted, involves the allocation of values, not simply 
the distribution of money. 

The major functions of the political system, according 
to Parsons (1960b), are “the mobilization of societal re- 
sources and their Commitment for the attainment of collec- 
tive goals, for the formulation and implementation of pub- 
lic policy” (p. 181). Almond (1965) argued that in order 
to accomplish this functional requisite, a political system 
must, through some means, “extract resources from, regu- 
late behavior in, distribute values in, respond to demands 
from, and communicate with other intra-societal and extra- 
societal environments” (p. 197). Almond concluded that 


political systems, in processing demands and supports, per- 
form the following output functions: 


e Extractive: extract resources from the environment; 
e Regulative: regulate behavior in the environment; 


e Distributive: distribute resources and values in the 
environment; 


e Responsive: respond to demands from the environ- 
ment; 


e Articulative: articulate or represent interests or de- 
mands; and 


e Aggregative: combine interests into policy proposals. 


(p. 181) 
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Regulation 


Mitchell (1988) identified the fourth stage in policy mak- 
ing as the regulation stage. Once the policies which will be 
supported have been determined, the policy system must 
define the regulatory, and budgetary details of the policy 
decision. In every political system there is a set of political 
structures which processes inputs, and convert them into 
outputs (Almond, 1965). In the political structure, the ar- 
ticulated demands are converted into policies, rules and reg- 
ulations, and are applied, enforced, and adjudicated. The 
enactment and implementation of authoritative policies re- 
quires some set of decision rules, or as Almond and Powell 
(1978) termed them “rules about rule making - determining 
who can do what in the enactment and implementation of 
policy” (p. 232). Almond and Powell suggested that there 
are three fundamental types of decision rules: 


e the territorial distribution of authority among central 
and local units; 


e the separation and allocation of decision making to 
different agencies; and 


e the amount and manner of limitation on governmental 
powers. (p. 233) 


Almond (1965) also suggested a classification scheme for 
the conversion of demands into outputs. This scheme sug- 
gests that, within the context of the decision rules which 
determine who can do what, authorities may perform any 
of the following functions: 


e Rule or Policy Making: the conversion of articulated 
demands into rules or policies; 
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e Rule or Policy Application: the application of general 
rules or policies to particular cases; 


e Rule or Policy Adjudication: the adjudication of rules 
in individual cases; and 


e Communication: the transmission of information con- 
cerning the above three events within the political sys- 
tem and between the political system and its environ- 
ments. (p. 194) 


Mitchell (1988) noted that while the way in which reg- 
ulations support or fail to support particular programs has 
been extensively researched, there has been very little at- 
tention directed at the “politics of regulation development” 
(p. 462). However, a number of taxonomies of policy out- 
puts have been developed. 


Taxonomies of policy outputs 


Various approaches have been taken to developing tax- 
onomies of policy outputs, however, all share the concept of 
an allocative output developed by Easton (1965a, 1965b). 
According to Easton, the basic form of outgoing communi- 
cation from the system to the environment is the allocative 
output. Others researchers have classified policy outputs 
(Van Loon and Whittington, 1971; Lowi, 1972; Almond 
and Powell, 1978; Doern and Phidd, 1983). Outputs can 
be classified into four classes of transactions initiated by the 
political system, according to Almond and Powell (1978): 


e Extractions: may take the form of “taxes or personal 
services” ; 


e Regulations: of behavior may take many different 
forms; 
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e Distributions: can be made of “goods, services, oppor- 
tunities, honors, statuses and the like”; and 


e Symbolic outputs: may include “affirmations of val- 
ues, displays of political symbols, and statements or 
policies and intents”. ( p. 12) 


Policy Implementation 


The fifth stage of the process level of functioning of the 
political system according to Mitchell (1988) involves pol- 
icy implementation. This stage begins at the point where 
policy is transformed into practice. Almond and Powell 
(1978) noted that the distinction between policy making 
and policy implementation is, in some ways, an arbitrary 
one since “policy making and policy implementation are 
continuous processes. It is difficult to establish a boundary 
where the one ends and the other begins” (p. 245). They 
suggested that for the sake of analytic convenience, the line 
between policy making and policy implementation can be 
drawn “somewhere between broad discretionary decisions 
and narrower ones” (p. 246). 


Evaluation 


Evaluation is the sixth and last stage of the policy pro- 
cess identified by Mitchell (1988). Although evaluation is 
not always undertaken with all policies, Mitchell identified 
this stage as conceptually differentiated from implementa- 
tion. He argued that “evaluation is a distinctive stage of 
policy decision making; its procedures and outcomes are po- 
litically influenced and they have identifiable consequences 
for the continuation, modification, or demise of a policy 
action” (p. 462). 
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Each stage of the policy process has its own set of key 
actors, and each has a unique arrangement of social rela- 
tions between those actors. The functional stages in the 
policy process are distinguished by the nature of the influ- 
ence relationships between system actors as they compete 
and form coalitions in order to influence the policy process 
(Riker, 1962; Olson, 1965; Campbell and Mazzoni; 1976; 
Duane, Townsend and Bridgeland, 1985; Marshall, Mitchell 
and Wirt, 1976). The notion of system actors is inherent 
in a political systems strategy. 


System Actors 


The application of a systems approach requires that the 
boundary, which sets the system apart from its environ- 
ment, be specified. The general environment, meaning 
the physical, socio-economic and political environment that 
forms the backdrop for policy-making, can be distinguished 
from the immediate environment which refers to the var- 
ious individuals and groups with interests in educational 
policy-making. Within the immediate environment there 
are a relatively stable group of actors who have a continu- 
ing concern with educational policy, who interact on a reg- 
ular basis, and when taken together constitute the elements 
of the educational policy system. At the level of provincial 
policy formulation these actors, would include; the Premier 
and his office; the Legislature; the Ministry of Education; 
the provincial courts; and the provincial level educational 
interest groups. Identifying the key actors in a political 
system is of central importance in a political systems strat- 
egy for the analysis of the policy process. Interest groups 
are particularly key actors from this perspective because of 
their interest articulation and aggregation functions. 
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Interest Groups 


Pross (1975) defined interest groups as “organizations 
whose members act together to influence public policy in 
order to promote their common interest” (p. 2). Interest 
groups must organize in order to maintain the continuous 
interaction with decision makers that is required to have 
significant influence. Policy-making is a slow process. To 
influence its direction requires the long term effort of a well- 
organized group. The group members must share enough of 
a common objective, so that strategies of pressure can be 
determined. To be effective in applying pressure, groups 
must function as organizations, assigning responsibilities 
and charting a course of action. The organizational capac- 
ity facilitates the articulation and aggregation of common 
interests. 


Functions 


As part of a political system, interest groups fulfill these 
functions of interest articulation and aggregation. Accord- 
ing to Pross (1986) in order to fulfill these functions, inter- 
est groups must also fulfill the primary functions of com- 
munication and legitimation. Secondary functions, which 
indirectly fulfill the articulation and aggregation functions, 
involve regulating their own members as well as supple- 
menting governmental administration. 

Communication is a central function of interest groups. 
Interest groups transmit every type of relevant informa- 
tion from technical data to citizens’ protests to govern- 
ment. There is a two-way flow of communication, as inter- 
est groups also channel communication from government to 
sectors of the community. The result is a continuing rela- 
tionship which provides both parties with information vital 
to policy making. 
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The legitimation function is a consequence of interest 
groups’ communication activities. Government can use the 
interest group community to test policy proposals and to 
gain support for them. Interest groups can help legislators 
defend their position on controversial issues. At the same 
time, interest groups find that government recognition en- 
hances and legitimates their own stature. As a whole, this 
symbiotic relationship between interest groups and govern- 
ment can function to promote general political stability. 

Interest groups also act as agents of government, as in 
the case of teachers’ federations who perform the func- 
tion of regulation of professional activity. Interest groups 
can also initiate policies. For exampie, The Association of 
Children with Learning Difficulties was instrumental in de- 
veloping the current Ontario special education legislation 


(Townsend, 1982). 
Classifications 


A political systems strategy recognizes the importance 
of interest groups as boundary gatekeepers who articulate 
and aggregate demands from the external environment. In- 
terest groups have been classified in several ways in order to 
assess the nature of their behavior and their influence on the 
policy formulation process. Almond (1960 ) classified such 
groups as institutional, associational, non-associational or 
anomic groups. 

Almond’s (1960) classes of demand articulation struc- 
tures are useful for identifying actors involved in the artic- 
ulation process based on their organizational structure. For 
example institutional groups, as formal organizations with 
professionally employed personnel and functions other than 
interest articulation, could be expected to have extensive fi- 
nancial and personnel resources to direct toward the process 
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of influencing authorities. The assumption made by Pross 
(1975) is that such groups would use access-oriented com- 
munication with policy makers stressing long term, direct 
and often informal contact. In contrast, anomic groups (Al- 
mond, 1960), or issue-oriented groups (Pross, 1975), aris- 
ing as a result of a particular issue such as a school clo- 
sure, lack resources and organization. Associational groups 
are specifically formed for the purpose of articulating the 
interests of their constituents. Classifications based on or- 
ganizational structure of interest groups suggest that the 
degree of organization should explain not only the behav- 
ior of the groups, but also their relative influence. This 
view predicts that institutional groups, with organizational 
strength, should be more effective at having their demands 
met by authorities than associational or anomic groups. 
However, such an approach does not account for the actual 
success of small groups with narrower focuses and fewer 
financial resources. 


Actors differ greatly in their mobilization of resources as 
well as in their ability to practice the art of politics. Many 
analysts have explained how resources produce influences. 
Several studies of educational interest groups have analyzed 
group power (Duane and Bridgeland, 1980; Townsend, 
1982). Kirst and Sommers (1981) investigated two con- 
cepts closely related to power: cost benefit and coalition 
theory (Olson, 1965; Riker, 1962). Olson (1965), focusing 
on internal group dynamics, argued in his cost-benefit anal- 
ysis, that large organizations may be able to achieve fewer 
of their goals than smaller groups. Small groups can gain 
greater support and commitment from their members by 
providing more immediate “material inducements.” Larger 
groups find it difficult to fulfill the multitude of diversified 
demands made by their membership. In order to act, these 
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groups must gain consensus, but in so doing find it difficult 
to provide significant and prompt benefits to their members 
(p. 55). 


An alternative concept of interest group behavior is pro- 
vided by Riker’s (1962) coalition theory which suggests that 
the successful formation of both individual groups and net- 
works of groups depends on a “minimum winning coalition” 
that is big enough to win and yet small enough to dis- 
tribute the largest share of the winnings. He argued that 
“grand coalitions which include almost everybody against 
nobody will tend to dissolve in order that members can win 
something from each other at the other’s expense” (p. 69). 
In application to education groups, Duane, Bridgeland and 
Townsend (1985) made a more functional differentiation be- 
tween what they called “general focus” and “special-focus” 
groups. This classification is much like the distinction made 


by Van Loon and Whittington (1981) based on orientation, 
between self-interested and promotional groups. 


Van Loon and Whittington (1981) interest group typol- 
ogy suggests that self-interested groups are concerned in 
promoting the economic and political goals of the group it- 
self. Promotional groups are interested in goals which may 
be beneficial to the whole community. These classifica- 
tions can be related to the distinction between special-focus 
groups, such as L’ Association des Enseignants Franco- 
Ontariens, and general-focus groups, such as the On- 
tario Teachers’ Federation, made by Duane, Townsend and 
Bridgeland (1985). The assumption of a distinction based 
on orientation, is that special focus groups with narrow 
policy agendas may be better able to direct their resources 
to serve the needs of their constituents. Because of their 
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narrow focus such special-focus groups may be seen by pol- 
icy makers as more legitimate representatives of their con- 
stituency. 


Another possible classification focuses on whether inter- 
est groups are internal or external actors in the educational 
policy process. This classification is suggested by Van Loon 
and Whittington’s (1981) continuum, based on origin of the 
group. The concept of internal and external actors can be 
related to Easton’s (1965a) conceptual separation of inputs 
and withinputs. Van Loon and Whittington’s (1981) clas- 
sification allows educational interest groups to be further 
classified by the degree to which they are autonomous, or 
self-originating and self-maintaining as opposed to groups 
initiated by a governing body and within the educational 
system. The educational system’s administrative officials, 
teachers’ associations, school boards and educational as- 
sociations are in the educational system’s internal environ- 
ment. These individuals and groups may be considered core 
actors, and their demands termed “withinputs” in the ed- 
ucational policy process. In contrast, public organizations, 
private organizations, citizens, and community groups may 
be viewed as in the educational system’s external environ- 
ment. In intermediate positions are the provincial trustees’ 
associations, and school-community associations who are 
not totally within the educational policy system, but who 
have been created by it. 


Steele, Working and Biernacki (1981), combined the 
classification of groups by organizational structure and the 
classification of groups by origin, with the relative perma- 
nence of the group, that is whether the group is ad hoc, 
or whether it has a long standing status (categoric). They 
suggested that if the interest group is appointed, and thus 
within the educational system, then the group can be seen 
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to have the support of the authorities. Such appointed 
groups are more likely to have their recommendations taken 
into consideration. In addition, if the group is a long stand- 
ing one, as opposed to an issue oriented, or ad hoc group, 
then the group will more likely be integrated into the ed- 
ucational policy system. Finally, if the group is formally 
organized it has the capacity to delegate tasks and respon- 
sibilities with the likelihood of greater effectiveness in ar- 
ticulating its demands to authorities. 


The Policy Community 


There is a danger of viewing the policy process as a linear 
progression with sharply defined boundaries between ac- 
tors and their responsibilities. Policy formulation involves 
a number of actors in a complex web of interactions. The 
demand articulation process occurs within an educational 
policy community comprised of core actors, or using the ter- 


minology of the model developed by Marshall, Mitchell and 
Wirt (1986), the Insiders. These Insiders include the groups 
most influential in determining educational policy. The 
Near Circle actors may include those groups whose full-time 
occupation is educational policy, such as senior Ministry of 
Education staff, and teachers’ associations. The groups in 
the Far Circle can be influential but are not crucial to the 
educational policy process. These are often groups with an 
interest in the educational policy process. The Sometime 
Players in the educational policy process may also include 
various educational interest groups such as teachers’ and 
administrators’ associations. The Often Forgotten Players 
could include, for example, the federal government, and 
the courts, through their capacity to interpret the various 
rights provided by the Canadian Charter of Rights. A po- 
litical systems strategy suggests that each functional stage 
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will involve a unique policy community active in the par- 
ticular stage of the policy process. The nature of the policy 
community is determined by the structures and processes 
which characterize a functional stage in the policy process. 


Structures and Processes 


Underlying the political systems perspective is the no- 
tion of the importance of the governmental structures and 
systemic features of a policy system (Campbell and Maz- 
zoni, 1976). The notion of a political system as involving 
the concepts of structures and processes is common in polit- 
ical systems literature (Easton, 1965a, 1965b; Milstein and 
Jennings, 1973; Campbell and Mazzoni, 1976; Almond and 
Powell, 1978; Marshall, Mitchell and Wirt, 1986; Mitchell, 
1988). 

In every political system there is a set of political struc- 
tures which processes inputs and converts them into out- 
puts (Almond, 1965). During a policy process systemic fea- 
tures such as governmental structures determine the num- 
ber and type of participants in the process as well as the 
channels of communication and degree of access to the pol- 
icy process. These systemic features form part of an as- 
sumptive world which defines the rules of behavior and the 
areas of responsibilities. In Canada education is a provin- 
cial responsibility, and the structures and processes of pol- 
icy formulation at the provincial level become particularly 
important determinants of the nature of the process. How- 
ever, Canada also has a long tradition of local control over 
education though the school board. The local level of ed- 
ucational policy formulation is distinguished by its unique 
structures and processes. The political systems strategy 
therefore suggests that the level of the policy formulation 
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must be considered in determining the nature of the pro- 
cess. 


Level of the Policy Formulation Process 


Research has been directed at two distinct levels of the 
educational policy process; the local level and the state 
level. There has been extensive research on the local 
level of policy formulation both in Canada (Cistone, 1972, 
1974a, 1974b, 1977; Coleman, 1974,1977,1978; Hickcox, 
1973,1974; Housego, 1972, Isherwood, 1983; Jakes, 1982a, 
1982b, 1983,1984a, 1984b, 1987; Lucas and Lusthaus, 1981; 
Lucas, 1982; O’Reilly, 1981,1986; Sackney, 1984; Townsend 
and Criag, 1978; Williams, 1983) and in the United States 
(Hunter, 1953; Lutz and lannaccone, 1978; Boyd, 1976; 
Zeigler and Jennings, 1974; Peterson, 1974). This re- 
search suggests that at the local level, the type of com- 
munity and the type of issue will influence the policy- 
formulation process (Burlingame, 1988). Local-level stud- 
ies have reached conflicting conclusions regarding whether 
the policy-formulation system is open or closed. 

At the state level policy research has grown in volume 
and theoretical sophistication since the first studies in the 
1950s (Usdan, 1963; Masters, Salisbury and Eliot, 1964; 
Berke and Kirst, 1972; Campbell and Mazzoni, 1976; Mil- 
stein and Jennings, 1973; Usdan, Minar and Hurwitz, 1969; 
Zeigler and Johnson, 1972; Milstein, 1976; Wirt, 1977a, 
1977b; Kirst, 1981; Marshall, Mitchell and Wirt, 1986; 
Mitchell, 1988). Two approaches to state-level policy for- 
mulation have been taken. The traditional politics of ed- 
ucation approach, has been to apply political science con- 
cepts such as power, and influence to study organizational 
structures and processes. The results of such studies sug- 
gest that at the state level a very small number of individ- 
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uals and professional interest groups determine the policy- 
formulation process. These studies also suggest that the 
unique political culture of each state is an important deter- 
minant of the policy process. 

A second approach to state level has developed more 
recently. This educational policy research approach fo- 
cuses on issues rather than on processes and suggests that 
a few types of policy issues are addressed at the state level. 
Mitchell and Encarnation (1984) developed a theoretically- 
founded taxonomy of state-level policy actions based on the 
concept of the control mechanisms available to state-level 
policy makers for “shaping the performance of schools” 
(Mitchell, 1988, p. 460). These mechanisms include: school 
organization and governance; school finance; student test- 
ing and assessment; school program definition; personnel 
training and certification; curriculum material development 
and selection; and school buildings and facilities. 

A comparison of studies of the local-level policy process 
and the state-level policy process suggests that there are a 
number of differences in the structures and processes op- 
erant at each level. In order to address these differences 
a political system strategy must account for the level of 
the policy process. There are also a number of similarities 
between the levels. Both levels reflect a set of assump- 
tions unique to the particular policy community involved 
in the policy formulation process. Both Burlingame (1988), 
commenting on the local level of policy formulation, and 
Mitchell (1988), defining the state-level policy formulation 
process, highlight the importance of political culture and lo- 
cal ideology in the process. They suggest that at each level, 
policy formulation occurs within the “assumptive world” of 
the policy community. 
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The Assumptive World of Policy Formulation 


A number of scholars suggest that the influence rela- 
tionships and the governmental structures and processes 
of a policy system are influenced and guided by assump- 
tions based on dominant ideologies of the particular policy 
community (Elazar, 1972; Young, 1977; Doern and Phidd, 
1983; Mitchell, Wirt and Marshall, 1986). This concept is 
consistent with Easton’s (1965a, 1965b) concept of the po- 
litical system as unique from other subsystems because of 
its capacity to allocate values authoritatively. The nature 
of the allocated values or of public policies are determined 
by the existence in political life, of a small number of dom- 
inant ideas or assumptions, such as the concept of local 
control, and the ideas of individualism and of equity. The 
nature of these guiding assumptions are related to the dom- 
inant ideas that are inherent in the policy process. In edu- 
cation the dominant ideas of individualism, inherent in the 
Canadian Charter of Rights may conflict with the idea of 
majoritarianism. Majoritarianism emphasizes the rights of 
the collective community, while individualism supports the 
rights of the individual. The political nature of the policy 
process is illustrated by the nature of the allocation pro- 
cess which forces educational policy makers to continually 
balance and address the conflict between such dominant 
ideas as equity and individual rights. For example, in or- 
der to fulfill the demands for individual rights based on the 
Charter provisions for minority language rights, Ministry of 
Education officials may be forced to balance the conflicting 
interests of several groups. 

The notion of the importance of ideology is found in 
much of the current American research on state-level educa- 
tional policy formulation. Underlying this focus on ideolo- 
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gies is the belief that state political cultures are influenced 
by ideologies which define the nature of the policies formu- 
lated. Mitchell (1988) argued that state level educational 
policies are strongly affected by variations in state political 
cultures. He noted the importance of cultural beliefs and 
values in determining basic policy decisions. Mitchell be- 
lieved that the notion of ideology provides a common frame 
of reference for communities. Burlingame (1988) suggested 
that at the local level-ideologies may “link community and 
school board, define policy, and communicate a mandate 
to actors. Mitchell (1988) noted that increasingly students 
of state-level policy making are finding that cultural be- 
liefs are important determinants of policy decisions. Elazar 
(1972) investigated the nature and origins of different state- 
level political cultures. Elazar’s concepts have been applied 
to school policy formulation. Wirt (1977,1980) examined 
differences in state education codes based on the cultural 
values identified by Elazar (1972). Mitchell, Wirt and Mar- 
shall (1986) found that measured cultural differences were 
related to differences in the educational policies adopted by 
various states. 


Although there has not been a concerted research focus 
on unique Canadian provincial ideologies, it is recognized 
that any educational system is constantly reacting to its 
unique political, social, cultural and economic influences. 
The shared assumptions of Canada’s unique political cul- 
ture provide another variable, relevant to explaining the 
policy formulation process. Canadian political culture has 
traditionally stressed order and hierarchical authority, al- 
lowing considerable power to be assumed by governments 
and institutions (Presthus, 1974, pp. 3-38). As a result, 
at both the federal and provincial levels of government the 
cabinet dominates the parliamentary system. This means, 
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for example, that the policy system provides fewer access 
points for Canadian interest groups to exert their influence 
than is the case in the American system with its system 
of checks and balances and a multitude of access points for 
interest groups. It is important that empirical studies inves- 
tigating the nature of the ideologies inherent in provincial 
policy formulation be undertaken. However, such studies 
must be based on the theoretical foundations of scholars 
defining the nature of the assumptive world of policy for- 
mulation (Elazar, 1972; Young, 1977;. Mitchell, Wirt and 
Marshall, 1986). Such empirical studies must also consider 
the notions of scholars such as Doern and Phidd (1983). 
Doern and Phidd, provide an important extension of the 
concept of normative content guiding the public policy pro- 
cess. As Canadian scholars, they examine the uniquely 
Canadian dominant ideas which are apparent in our policy 
processes and structures and which therefore underlie the 
assumptive world of policy formulation. 

Doern and Phidd (1983) suggested that a number of 
dominant ideas, such as equality, equity, efficiency, national 
unity, regional diversity and stability, influence political de- 
bate and the ”evaluation” of public policy regardless of the 
particular preferences stated in the legislation or the min- 
isterial speech accompanying the particular policy or de- 
cision. While each idea is desirable they also totally or 
partially contradict each other (efficiency versus regional 
sensitivity or redistribution versus stability of income). 

As a result, an important aspect of public policy for- 
mulation involves the “constant need to rank, balance or 
otherwise deal with the relations and contradictions among 
dominant ideas” (p. 57). This process of ranking and bal- 
ancing of conflicting dominant ideas underlines the very 
political nature of the public policy process. Politics, ac- 
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cording to Easton (1965, Chapter 1), is the “authoritative 
allocation of values”; or as Doern and Phidd (1983) sug- 
gested, the authoritative allocation of “dominant ideas” (p. 
57). This illustrates the political nature of the public policy 
system, which must not only continuously rank dominant 
ideas, but “actually allocate scarce resources among them 
in a manner which gives meaning to these ideas” (p. 57). 
The concept of dominant ideas underlying the policy pro- 
cess, must therefore be considered in a political systems 
strategy for the analysis of the policy process. 


Concluding Remarks 


The political systems strategy provides a theoretically 
consistent approach which answers the basic question ad- 
dressed by this paper: What must be considered in con- 
ducting a policy analysis? The political systems strategy 
suggests that the analysis of the policy process must ad- 
dress a number of elements including the environment, the 
nature of the inputs, the conversion process and the out- 
puts. The fundamental assumption is that, as a system 
output, policy formulation involves an authoritative allo- 
cation of values. Policy formulation can be seen as the 
response of the political system to stress caused by insuffi- 
cient supports or excessive demands. 

Inherent in a political systems strategy is the concept 
of a series of functional stages in a policy system includ- 
ing interest articulation, interest aggregation, allocation, 
regulation, implementation, and evaluation. Each of these 
stages is defined by the dynamics of the influence relation- 
ships between systems actors. These actors include not 
only interest groups, who act as boundary gatekeepers, and 
intrasystem gatekeepers who regulate the conversion of de- 
mands into policy decisions, but also the authorities who 
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make the allocative decisions. The type of demands ar- 
ticulated and the type of groups articulating the demands 
provide an indication of the nature of the conversion pro- 
cess. The conversion of demands into policy decisions in- 
volves a policy community in a complex arrangement of 
influence relationships. The decision-making process is in- 
fluenced and guided by a number of dominant ideas. These 
dominant ideas underlie the assumptive world of the pol- 
icy community. The particular level of the policy process 
will define the structures and processes and policy commu- 
nity involved as well as the nature of the policy process. 
The type of policy or issue provides another variable re- 
lated to the nature of the policy formulation process. Thus 
environment, level of the policy process, type of issue, gov- 
ernmental structures, systemic features, functional stages, 
system actors, influence relationships, policy communities, 
assumptive worlds and the dominant ideas which guide and 


influence them, provide the conceptual components of a po- 
litical system strategy for the analysis of a policy process. 


The utility of the strategy has been shown in an recent 
empirical application to public hearings held on the forma- 
tion of Ontario’s (Bill 109) legislation creating a French- 
language school board (Mawhinney, 1989). This applica- 
tion found that there are a number of implications for pol- 
icy research which are suggested by the political systems 
strategy. For example,the strategy suggests that the type 
of issue influences the nature of the interactions during the 
policy process. While a number of typologies of policy is- 
sues have been developed (Mitchell and Encarnation, 1984), 
further research should investigate the types of issues com- 
monly dealt with at both the provincial and local levels of 
policy formulation. 


The type of issue may also influence the level at which 
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policy formulation occurs. For example, because the 
provincial government is responsible for legislation on ed- 
ucational governance, the process occurs at the provincial 
level. The provincial level of the policy formulation pro- 
cess may be less likely to face episodic or fleeting issues 
than the local or school board level. The school board 
represents the most direct focus for the inputs of the local 
community, and as a result it may be more likely to face the 
demands of issue-oriented or ad hoc groups. Not being di- 
rectly tied in to the policy system, such groups tend to take 
a conflictual rather than a consensual approach to demand 
articulation. This suggests that further research should as- 
sess the question of whether the local-level of educational 
policy formulation can be distinguished from provincial- 
level policy formulation. It also suggests further research is 
required to analyze whether the local level is characterized 
by ad hoc groups making conflicting demands on episodic 
issues. 

In noting the importance of functional stages in a policy 
process, the strategy recognizes the importance of time and 
timing to policy formulation. This notion extends beyond 
the simple idea of stages of policy process. It suggests that 
timing may influence the nature of the interactions and the 
processes involved. The provision of insufficient time for in- 
terest groups to articulate demands may be a tactic used by 
authorities to close an issue. Further research should inves- 
tigate the role of time in the policy process by addressing 
such questions as: How does the amount of time provided 
for input into the decision making affect the process? 


The political system strategy identified, suggests that 
the stages of a policy process may be characterized by 
unique sets of interactions and specific actors. Thus at 
a regulatory stage it is likely that Often-Forgotten actors 
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such as legal and legislative advisors will be involved. This 
observation should be assessed empirically. The unique ac- 
tors involved during the various functional stages of a policy 
process should be defined. 

There are a number of other implications for policy anal- 
ysis arising from the political systems strategy, however one 
of the most important fer Canadian researchers is the focus 
on the assumptions guiding the policy process. The politi- 
cal systems strategy suggests that a number of assumptions 
or dominant ideas unique to each province and community 
are reflected in the processes and structures guiding the 
province’s policy formulation process. Canada lags behind 
the United States in defining the unique provincial educa- 
tional policy environment. Part of the agenda of Cana- 
dian policy research should be directed at understanding 
and comparing the dominant ideologies which define vari- 
ous provinces’ policy systems. 


The political systems strategy presented in this paper 
provides a theoretically consistent framework with which to 
address this and other policy research requirements. Table 
1 presents the simplified political systems strategy for the 
analysis of policy formulation. 
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APPENDIX 
Table 1 


A Political Systems Strategy for the Analysis of the Educational Policy Process 
Elements Considerations 
ISSUE 
What type of issue is the policy process addressing? 
¢ Organization * Governance ¢ Finance 
* Personnel * Facilities ¢ Curriculum 
What is the issue time frame? 
¢ Perennial * Episodic 
What divisions are created by the issue? 
* Language * Religion * Regional * Social class 
« Age * Occupation * Political beliefs 











ENVIRONMENT 
What environmental stresses influence the issue? 
¢ Organizational * Political 
What level of government is involved?: 
© Local Level * Provincial Level 





FUNCTIONAL STAGE 
What functional stage is being considered in the policy analysis? 
¢ Articulation * Aggregation * Allocation 
¢ Regulation ¢ Implementation * Evaluation 





POLICY COMMUNITY 
Who are the system actors involved in the policy community? 
¢ Authorities * Officials 
¢ Individuals ¢ Interest Groups 
What degrees of influence do the actors have? 
¢ Insiders ¢ Near Circle Actors « Far Circle Actors 
¢ Sometime Actors ¢ Often Forgotten Actors 





ASSUMPTIVE WORLD 


What is the dominant political culture of the policy community? 

What is the socio-economic context? : 

¢ History * Economics ¢ Culture 
¢ Priorities * Traditions 

What systemic features are indicated in the policy process? 


* Government structures * Types of access to decision makers 

What dominant ideas and values guide the policy process? 

* Efficiency * Stability * Equality 

* Equity ¢ National unity ¢ Regional diversity 





cont'd 
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APPENDIX (cont.) 


cont'd 





INPUTS 
What types of support are expressed? 
* Political resource * Compliance 
What types of demands are made? 
¢ Extractive ¢ Regulative 
* Participative * Symbolic 





DEMAND ARTICULATION 

What types of interest groups make demands? 

¢ Organization * Orientation ¢ Ongin 
-Institutional -Special-focus -External 
-Associational -General-focus -Internal 
-Non-associational 

What factors influence the articulation of the demands? 

* Group characteristics  * Time constraints ¢ Experience 

What tactics are used in articulating the demands? 

Access oriented * Media oriented 

What are the criteria for determining effectiveness in articulating demands? 

* Cohesion * Money 

* Penetration ¢ Expertise 





DEMAND CONVERSION 

Who controls the policy process? 

* Local Level ¢ Provincial Level 
-School Board -Professional educational groups 
-Professional educators 

What influences the authorities? 

* Background * Information sources ¢ Other factors 

What is the decision making process? 

* Procedures * Decision rules 

What functions do the decision makers fulfill? 

* Rule/Policy making * Rule/ Policy application 

* Rule/Policy adjudication ¢ Communication 





OUTPUTS 
What type of policy output is produced? 
* Extraction ¢ Regulation 
* Distribution * Symbolic output 
What output functions are performed by the political system? 
* Extractive * Regulative * Distributive 
* Responsive ¢ Articulative ° Aggregative 
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A HEURISTIC METHOD OF POLICY ANALYSIS 
AND FORMATION IN APPLIED SETTINGS 


Benjamin Levin 
University of Manitoba 


Introduction 


The policy literature reflects a continuous tension be- 
tween the advocates of more and more careful analysis, and 
those who argue that the dictates of policy-making in real 
settings make it impossible to carry out such analyses in 
many cases. 

Much of the discussion has proceeded from a view which 
sees policy analysis as something different from—perhaps 
even opposed to— decision-making.'The former is seen to 
be calculated, slow, evidence-based, and formal, while the 
latter is seen to be quick, off-the-cuff, primarily political 
in motivation, and often done with minimal attention to 
data or careful calculation. Some analysts bemoan what 
is seen as the irrational nature of political choice. Oth- 
ers, however, take the view that the political world has its 
own, quite defensible form of rationality,2and that much 
of the policy analysis literature has limited applicability in 
applied settings because it calls for procedures which are 
impracticable or resources which are unavailable. House 
put it quite forcefully: 


If there is a belief that formalism will of necessity 
improve the quality of decision, then it will have 
to be demonstrated that this information fits the 
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needs, constraints, and requirements of the us- 
ing decisionmaker, not just the design rules of a 
model or technique developer. * 


The approach outlined in this paper is an attempt to 
reconcile the need for analysis with the limitations which 
often face politicians and managers in public organizations. 
It is an attempt to marry a number of tensions. I assume 
that decisions will normally benefit from being given addi- 
tional time and thought, but that in many situations there 
will be enormous pressure to come to a conclusion quickly. 
I assume that more information is frequently desirable in 
analyzing policy choices, but that decision-makers will fre- 
quently have to rely on whatever information happens to be 
readily available. I assume that the goals and motivations 
informing any decision are likely to be multiple, and may 
well be mutually inconsistent, but that a decision must be 
made nonetheless. 

The writer’s thinking about policy has been significantly 
shaped by the work of Aaron Wildavsky and Yehezkel Dror. 
Wildavsky’s book, Speaking Truth to Power, is full of in- 
sights on the policy-making process, with particular atten- 
tion to its paradoxical elements, such as the generation of 
failure out of success, or the peculiar relationship between 
problems and solutions. Dror’s book, Policymaking Under 
Adversity, is breathtakingly sophisticated in its coverage of 
a wide range of literature, and in its analysis of the very 
real problems of policy-making in the present-day world.‘ 

Just as importantly, the approach in this paper depends 
on a view of policy-making as a process which must simul- 
taneously deal with a number of complex elements in an 
iterative fashion. Policy-making cannot proceed in a linear 
fashion, from objective to strategy, because the contingen- 
cies of various strategies will affect objectives. The classic 
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description of the phases of decision-making includes defin- 
ing the problem, generating and evaluation alternatives, 
deciding and implementing. House, on the other hand, 
has argued that the analyst’s task is actually almost the 
opposite. Wildavsky has described policy making as er- 
ror correction, in which any decision rests significantly on 
reaction to what has happened before. And Dror has de- 
scribed policy-making as “fuzzy gambling,” in which not 
only the probabilities, but the rules which generate those 
probabilities are substantially unknown.° 

In part, this is because what is possible influences what 
is felt to be desirable. Or, as McCrae put it. “We should 
not attempt analysis of problem when we know there is no 
hope of dealing with them.”®Similarly, Kaplan has drawn 
attention to what he calls the “reciprocal nature of solu- 
tions and criteria,” and has traced the intellectual roots of 
these ideas to Charles Pierce and John Dewey.’ 


These approaches tend to be more congruent with cur- 
rent ideas about strategic planning and management that 
with earlier models of rational policy analysis. They are 
also related to ideas about “emerging strategy”*or “man- 
agement by groping along.”® 


The Problems in Context 


The author confronted these issued while Director of 
Planning and Research, and thus responsible for overall 
policy planning and research in a large department of a 
Canadian provincial government. 

The Department had multiple program responsibilities, 
more than 1500 staff, and budget responsibility in excess of 
$500 million dollars. Like all Canadian government depart- 
ments or ministries, it was headed by a minister appointed 
from among the members of the legislature of the governing 
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party, and by a deputy minister, who is the chief civil ser- 
vant in the Department, and is appointed by the Cabinet. 

The dilemma facing the organization was how to deal 
with many complex policy issues simultaneously in a highly 
constrained environment. Among the factors making pol- 
icy development difficult were the large number of issues on 
the agenda, the limited time and staff available for analy- 
sis, the need to maintain relative secrecy until a particular 
option was chose, the speed with which decisions were often 
required, the immense pressure on key decision makers, the 
multiple actors who would be involved in policy implemen- 
tation, and the fluid political situation in which decisions 
were made.?° 

Early in my term as Director, the senior staff of the 
Department held a planning meeting with the Minister, the 
purpose of which was to develop an agenda of issues facing 
the Department. During a half day, we listed 119 significant 
policy issues which we felt would require some action during 
the coming year! While the Planning and Research Branch 
had a professional staff of about half a dozen, and while 
there were other people doing similar work in other parts 
of the Department, it was clear that significant background 
work could be not possibly be done on all 119 issues, or even 
on a majority of them. Moreover, even if it could, senior 
managers and the Minister would never be able to read the 
results, even in Executive Summary form. 

Many of the issues which required resolution were con- 
siderably complex. In any major field of service questions 
of funding, service delivery models, strategy alternatives, 
staffing, evaluation, and the like involve many considera- 
tions and interests. Thus, even if time had been available, 
many of the required analyses would have been very diffi- 
cult, and involved the incorporation of large uncertainties. 
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A further complication was the issue of secrecy. Gov- 
ernment did not wish to make public their consideration of 
sensitive issues lest a great outcry be raised before any deci- 
sion to act had been made. If, for example, the government 
was going to consider changing current collective bargain- 
ing practices, it would not want to alert either unions or 
employers to that possibility until some decision to move 
ahead had been made. The result was that study of possi- 
ble actions frequently had to be done with any consultation 
with those affected which often meant that crucial data or 
evidence were not available for analysis. 


I will say less about the other obstacles to analysis, 
which are quite well-known.'!Governments frequently felt 
the need to respond to issues almost the same day as they 
arose. Senior managers and ministers had very little time 
to digest ideas, let alone to generate and evaluate their own 
alternatives. On one occasion, I was asked by the Minister 
and Deputy at 1:30 PM to prepare a policy proposal on a 
very complex issue to be completed by 4:30 PM the same 
day! The paper was duly prepared but, much to everyone’s 
relief, was not used. And this in itself is an indication of 
the speed with which concerns and priorities could change, 
such that the crisis of this week became the forgotten issue 
of next week. 


All of these dimensions frequently made it impossible 
to conduct thorough analyses, prepare reports and papers, 
and have these vented through the normal organizational 
processes in time to have any impact on government’s 
decision-making process. But the need for decision was still 
there. We were thus faced with trying to develop means of 
looking at issues which were feasible with the constraints 
facing us. 
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A Process for Policy Development 


Over a year or two, the Department did develop an al- 
ternative method for analyzing issues and formulating pol- 
icy options. The process involved face-to-face meetings of 
small groups of key decisions-makers in the organization 
who would work through the particular issue in a struc- 
tured manner, such that a reasonable set of policy propos- 
als or options could be generated with rapidity, and with 
some assurance that most of the major considerations had 
been taken into account. The remainder of the paper de- 
scribes that process, which involves six interactive elements 
which tap the knowledge of the participants and also help 
to build consensus on the best option(s). 

The elements are: 1. Statement of the issue (surprisingly 
difficult to do in brief, and almost always subject to change 
as a result of the later elements); 2. Description of the 


current situation - identification of positive and negative 
elements; 3. Identification of principles or qualities which 
should inform any good policy approach to the particular 
issue; 4. Identification of key actors and stakeholders and 
their concerns in regard to the issue; 5. Identification of 
barriers to a good solution; 6. Identification of the best 
policy options. 


Through experience, it was found that a group of knowl- 
edgeable people were able, using these stages, to develop 
reasonable policy options on very complex issues in a period 
of a few hours, either in a single meeting, or over a couple 
of shorter sessions. The results of the process were some- 
times translated directly into action, where approval from 
a higher authority was not needed, or, more frequently, 
formed the basis for recommendations to a minister or the 
Cabinet or some other superordinate body. 
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The process is presented as a heuristic device that can 
work effectively in applied settings. However, it does ap- 
pear to be consistent with work in cognitive psychology on 
decisionmaking, expertise, and rationality.!? 

The process makes extensive use of existing knowledge 
among decision makers, and is highly interactive, both 
among the participants and among the six elements of the 
process. In this regard it makes use of what have sometimes 
been called the ‘intuitive’ capacities of skilled managers to 
make decisions relying on implicit knowledge.'*While the 
description which follows proceeds linearly from one stage 
to the next, in practice participants will frequently move 
backwards and forwards across the six elements, as discus- 
sion of one triggers new ideas about another. The group 
should foster such leaps, and not try to treat the process 
as being strictly sequential; good ideas should be explored 
whenever they arise in the discussion. It is also important, 
having arrived at what appears to be the end, to review all 
the stages once again briefly to ensure that the links have 
been made between the six elements. 

The process works well with groups whose members all 
have some working knowledge of the issue being considered. 
Size of group is important; somewhere between four and 
eight people seems to work well; fewer may not provide 
enough points of view, while more limits each individual’s 
ability to participate actively. Diversity in background and 
perspective is valuable to the process, which relies quite 
heavily both on the introduction of divergent ideas, and 
on the group’s ability to work through these towards some 
consensus. As in all groups, performance may be affected 
by issues of group dynamics, such as ability of individuals 
to work together, status differentials, and so on. And, as 
with other group activities, this process will benefit from 
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participants who have some understanding of working in 
groups, from an appropriate setting, and from other team- 
building elements such as humour, ability to argue without 
being personal, support from more senior authorities, and 
the like. 

To be effective, the group must be able to see what is 
being developed. Thus the work should be done in a setting 
in which ideas can be written on a board of flip chart(s), and 
modified as the discussion proceeds. Again, the iterative 
nature of the process makes it essential that everyone be 
able to refer to earlier parts of the discussions, and to see 
all the categories at the same time. It is also important to 
have a couple of hours of uninterrupted work time, since 
this sort of process depends on the gradual development 
of group problem-solving through sustained attention and 
interaction. The process can be applied effectively in a 
single session; on the other hand, writing down the results 


and having the group revisit them again a week later can 
also be helpful. 


The Stages of the Process 


Description of the Issue. The process begins with the 
group attempting to agree on a definition of what the prob- 
lem of issue is. This stage often reveals that different group 
members have quite different perspectives on the nature of 
the task facing the organization. An effective way to be- 
gin is to have each group member write down his or her 
own definition of the issue, then to share these, followed 
by a discussion in which the group ensures that the various 
relevant aspects of the problem are included in a prelimi- 
nary statement of the issue. However, the statement, even 
when agreed upon, is likely to change more than once as the 
group works through the subsequent phases of the process. 
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Description of the Current Situation. In this stage, the 
group attempts to define various relevant elements of the 
current status vis a vis the particular issue. Examples of 
items considered could be public understanding of the is- 
sue, political priority, success or failure of previous policy 
solutions, degree of emotion involved, availability of various 
resources, time and energy required for action, the degree 
to which positions on the matter are entrenched, and so on. 


It is particularly important to include positive aspects 
of the situation explicitly, because the tendency is normally 
to focus on problems or negatives. The latter will be con- 
sidered in any case under the discussion of barriers. Some- 
times a focused effort to describe positive aspects of the 
situation will help reveal strategies for dealing with the is- 
sue. Normally a small group will be able to list a dozen or 
so attributes very quickly. 

Identification of Principles for a Solution. The idea of 
this stage is to establish a set of qualities or characteris- 
tics which should be embodied in the policy or solution to 
be recommended or adopted. In the best of all possible 
worlds, what solution might be appropriate for this issue, 
and what aspects of that solution MUST be maintained re- 
gardless? For example, for any particular issue the group 
may feel that equity concerns, or efficiency concerns, or the 
satisfaction of one or more interests, or the maintenance of 
a certain degree of consensus, or attention to the least ad- 
vantaged in the setting are particularly important aspects 
of any policy to be adopted. One purpose of this task is to 
try to avoid premature commitment to a particular solu- 
tion. It also has the effect of focusing discussion not just on 
what is practical, but on what is fundamentally desirable. 
There is increasing awareness of the fundamental impor- 
tance of values in shaping policy; this stage of the process 
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directs the group’s attention to what those values should 
be.'*As well, debate about principles will further clarify 
differences in group members’ understanding of what the 
problem actually is. 

Key Actors and Stakeholders. Stakeholder positions are 
almost always of great importance in arriving at feasible 
policy options for government. This phase of the process 
lists the various important stakeholders, and identifies their 
major views or concerns about the issue. Explicit attention 
to this task should ensure that no major interest group is 
life unconsidered, although, of course, the views of some 
stakeholders will be seen as requiring more attention than 
those of others. 

It is frequently the case that discussion of stakeholder 
views will cause the group to modify the list of principles 
for a good solution to accommodate particular interests. It 
may also result in a changed definition of the issue. 

Barriers. The identification of barriers to a solution is 
deliberately placed near the end of the process. This is 
done in order to focus attention on what should and can 
be done, rather than on what cannot be done. Barriers 
are then seen as obstacles to be overcome, not as things 
which prevent good policy solutions. In other words, it 
gives the process a positive emphasis, whereas frequently 
in government policy-making the constraints are uppermost 
in people’s thinking. 

Often the barriers will related to the positions of inter- 
est groups addressed in the previous stage, but there are 
usually other barriers as well which should be identified. 

Solution Identification. Typically, this is the easiest part 
of the entire process. For one thing, if the process has 
worked well, the group should have generated a consider- 
able amount of energy and momentum. More importantly, 
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the generation of possible solutions occurs not just at the 
end, but throughout the process. That is, people start 
to suggest, as the discussion goes on, solutions or options 
which are consistent with various elements of the discus- 
sion. It will frequently be the case that by the time the 
group formally arrives at this stage, its task will be to 
compare and evaluate the several proposals which are al- 
ready on the table. Moreover, the basis for such evaluation 
resided in the phases of discussion already completed. That 
is, each possible option can be evaluated in terms of its fit 
with the principles for a solution, it ability to deal with 
stakeholder concerns, its capacity to overcome critical bar- 
riers, and so on. 

It is not always possible to arrive at consensus on a single 
option. Group members might disagree either about the 
most important attributes of a desirable policy, or about 
the practicalities of a given option. Thus the outcome may 


be two or more possible options, a listing of the strengths 
and weaknesses of each, and—just as usefully for decision- 
makers—a listing of some options which have been rejected, 
and the reasons for their rejection. 


Conclusion 


No process can in itself guarantee a good result. The 
quality of policy work is fundamentally affected by the qual- 
ity of the people who are doing the work, as well as by the 
setting in which they work. The policy development pro- 
cess outlined in this paper is only a vehicle. But within 
these limitations it can be a way of making optimal use of 
the knowledge and skills of people in an organization, and 
of generating policy alternatives which are as good as can 
be found under the circumstances. 
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THE LOGIC OF SCHOOL RESTRUCTURING: 
A CONCEPTUAL ANALYSIS 

Bob L. Johnson, Jr. 

Louisiana State University 


Perusal of the educational literature since 1983 reveals 
the flood of attention given to reform in this decade. Fu- 
eled by reports much like A Nation at Risk and the ef- 
forts of personalities such as former Secretary of Education 
William Bennett, the rhetoric of reform abounds. In state 
houses across the nation such rhetoric has found expression 
in reform legislation ranging from career ladders to com- 
petency testing. Accompanying this variegation has been 
a host of buzzwords which seem to have permeated the 
colloquial language of reform-— “mediocrity,” “back to the 
basics,” “efficiency,” “competency,” “educational deficit,” 
“excellence,”—to name but a few. 

Yet, six years after A Nation At Risk the inquiring ob- 
server is led to question the nature and progress of enacted 
reforms. Among such inquiries has been the attempt to 
identify discernable reform patterns across the states. The 
work of Darling-Hammond & Berry is an example of this 
type of inquiry.'Using the “Wave” analogy to chart the 
evolution of reform efforts, they have identified three dis- 
cernable waves of state mandated educational reform: the 
efficiency wave, the teacher-proof curricula wave, and the 
return to basics wave. While Darling-Hammond & Berry’s 
work focuses on teacher-targeted reforms, the “wave” anal- 
ogy they employ proves useful as a means of conceptualizing 
the various reform themes emphasized since 1983. 

As the final decade of this century breaks on the hori- 
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zon, a new wave of educational reform appears to be ap- 
proaching shore. Whereas previous reforms have focused 
on improving the efficiency and effectiveness of existing 
educational structures and practices, the coming wave fo- 
cuses on the restructuring of an outmoded educational 
structure—a structure left unchanged by a residue of incre- 
mental changes. Noting that the U.S. has wasted billions 
of dollars on poorly conceived, politically popular reforms, 
Orlich*suggests that the time for new approaches to school 
improvement has come. Commission reports from business, 
education, and statewide policy groups have also called for 
major changes in the ways schools go about their work and 
the ways teachers are involved in the decision making struc- 
ture. For example, the Carnegie Task Force on Teaching 
noted in its report on the teaching profession ... “What is 
now needed is a fundamental redesign and restructure of the 
teaching force and the schools in order to provide a profes- 
sional environment for teaching...”*Likewise, David Kearns, 
CEO of the Xerox Corporation has called for “strategic 
changes that [will] restructure the way our schools are or- 
ganized and operate.” 

Yet, although at present the idea of restructuring ap- 
pears to be coming into vogue it would be a mistake to 
assume that the idea is new. American education is re- 
plete with restructuring attempts both successful and un- 
successful, e.g. graded schools, self-contained classrooms, 
open classrooms and architecture, etc. 

Writing twenty years ago, Goodlad in his examination 
of teacher education concluded that nothing short of a si- 
multaneous reconstruction of pre-service/in-service teacher 
education and school organizations would suffice for sig- 
nificant educational change and school improvement.° After 
twenty years it would appear that “restructuring” as an im- 
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provement strategy is coming of age in this reform-minded 
era of American education. 

The purpose of this essay is to add to the current dia- 
logue surrounding educational reform strategies by offering 
a fresh conceptualization of restructuring. This is done by 
examining the meaning and implications of restructuring 
as a school improvement strategy. While by no means an 
attempt to offer a comprehensive explanation, a conscious 
effort is made to move towards a theory of restructuring. 

Motivations for the essay are two-fold. The first is rooted 
in the present scarcity of literature focusing on the mean- 
ing and conceptualization of restructuring. While works on 
the restructuring of schools are beginning to appear, few 
have focused on the meaning and organizational implica- 
tions inherent in restructuring efforts.°The majority of re- 
structuring literature to date appears prescriptive in tone. 
The second motivating concern is to address possible mis- 
conceptions of the meaning of restructuring. Restructuring 
deals with some old themes—organizational change, edu- 
cational reform—yet, it represents an effort to talk about 
these in a new way. Furthermore, the leap from restructur- 
ing reports to restructuring realities is a difficult one. There 
are few if any precedents, few models and no guidelines.” 

Conceptualization efforts are organized around a set of 
fundamental questions: 1) What is the meaning of restruc- 
turing? 2) What makes restructuring necessary? 3) What 
is the telos of school restructuring? 4) What are the focus 
and scope of restructuring? and 5) How is restructuring to 
be accomplished? 


What Is The Meaning of Restructuring? 


Conceptualization of restructuring begins with a defi- 
nition of the term. As would appear evident, the word 
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may be broken down into two basic parts: the prefix “re” 
existing in combination with the root “structure”. The 
English “structure” is a derivative of the Latin structura . 
The prominent idea behind the word is that of a building 
identified by its particular arrangement of parts. Structura 
is found used as a noun and verb. Thus, while “structure” 
refers to a “building” identified by its arrangement of parts, 
“to structure” is the act of “arranging or putting together” 
parts to form a building.*Modern usage of the word appears 
to have drifted little from its Latin derivative. Contem- 
porary definitions identify structure in similar terms: as 
an entity composed of various parts, elements and/or con- 
stituents arranged together in some specific way; or as an 
act of arranging parts, elements and/or constituents into a 
unique, identifiable form. The act of structuring appears 
to have as its end the creating of the entity of structure 
itself-that is to say the act of structuring leads to a struc- 
ture. 


As a word, structure is applied across a variety of con- 
texts. One hears of atomic and molecular structure, ar- 
chitectural structure, geological structure, the structure 
of a musical composition, social structure, governmental 
structure, organizational structure and the structure of sci- 
ence. Furthermore, references are frequently made in our 
language to the act of structuring. Talk is heard of con 
structing— building structures, de structing—dismantling 
structures, and re structuring—rebuilding structures. 

Regardless of how it is used however, several ideas seem 
to be associated with this concept known as structure. 
These are worthy of note. The first idea is that of entity. A 
structure is an entity defined by its unique composition and 
arrangement of parts. Water, for example, is a structural 
entity defined by its unique composition and arrangement 
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of parts: H20, two atoms of hydrogen bonded with one 
atom of oxygen. An automobile is also a structural en- 
tity defined by its unique composition and arrangement of 
parts. 

A second idea associated with the concept of structure is 
composition of parts. A structural entity is composed of in- 
dividual parts, elements, and/or constituents which when 
taken together give the structure its identity. Although 
part of the structure, the individual parts are not to be 
confused with the structure itself. Returning to the exam- 
ple of water, neither hydrogen nor oxygen atoms are water 
but both atoms make up the structure of water. Similarly, 
the individual parts of the car are not the car. A tire is 
not a car but tires and several other individual parts can 
be combined to create a structure known as a car. 

A third implicit idea associated with the concept of 
structure is that of relationship. It is important to note 
that it is the nature and combination of the relationships 
between and among the individual parts of a structure 
which define a given structure. The unique relationship 
of parts one to another define the structure being consid- 
ered. An alteration of such relationships would change the 
definition and nature of the structure. A specific structural 
atomic relationship defines water: particular relationships 
exist between the one oxygen atom and the two atoms 
of hydrogen i.e. the ratio is 2:1, a specific angle exists 
between the two hydrogen atoms, etc. However, adding 
a third element such as sulphur to water would lead to 
certain consequences—H2S04, sulfuric acid, an altogether 
different molecular structure which as a distinct structure 
possesses its won unique set of physical properties. Rear- 
ranging such relationships leads to a redefinition of the re- 
lationships between and among the structure’s individual 
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parts and thus to a redefinition of the original structure. 
With such thoughts in mind, restructuring may be defined 
as the rearrangement (whether by addition, subtraction, 
or movement) of the individual parts which define a given 
structure so as to redefine or even create new relationships 
between and among its composite parts. 


In order to place this concept of restructuring within 
the current reform dialogue in education, additional obser- 
vations and definitions are needed. The discussion begins 
with organizations. Barnard has defined the organization 
as “a system of consciously coordinated activities of two 
or more persons.*Given this definition, one may conclude 
that all organizations have an identifiable system or struc- 
ture. That is to say, there are within an organization vari- 
ous parts, elements, and constituents which exist in certain 
patterned relationships so as to define that particular type 
of organization. 


Though there are slight variations across the U.S., pub- 
lic schools would appear to have an identifiable, generic 
organizational structure.!°This structure consists of ele- 
ments such as curricula, teachers, students, administrators, 
buildings, classes, equipment and the relationships between 
these. For example, in the school: teachers have instruc- 
tional authority over students; textbooks tend to be the 
focal point of curricula activity; instruction is graded; and 
teachers perform their duties isolated in classrooms from 
their colleagues. These features along with many others 
come together in complex relationships to define the orga- 
nizational structure of schools. 


To speak, therefore, of the organizational “restructur- 
ing” of schools is to speak of: 1) altering the parts of the 
school structure; 2) altering the relationships among the 
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parts which define the school, and; 3) changing the overall 
character of the structural entity known as the school. 

Of special importance is the nature of change that occurs 
as a result of restructuring. Organizational restructuring as 
described above represents a systemic as opposed to a cos- 
metic change. The distinction made between the two types 
of change is crucial. Cosmetic change does not seek to al- 
ter the basic structure of an organization. Rather, it seeks 
to increase the efficiency and effectiveness of the individual 
parts as they exist. Structural integrity remains unthreat- 
ened. Arguing that the majority of recent educational re- 
forms are to be characterized as such, Cuban has identified 
cosmetic change as “first-order” change.'!Recruiting better 
teachers, raising salaries, improving the content of course 
work, modernizing facilities are examples of changes which 
do not threaten the structural status quo of schools. Those 
who promote such change assume that the existing goals 
and structure of schools are adequate and desirable. 


On the other hand, systemic change seeks alteration 
of the basic organizational structure.!*This alteration of 
structure or “restructuring” occurs when: 1) dramatic 
change comes to the individual elements which comprise a 
structure, and 2) the relationships between and among the 
elements that comprise a structure are altered. Changes 
of this sort introduce new goals, structures, and roles that 
alter the fundamental nature of an organization. Recent 
examples of systemic change in education include such re- 
forms as open classrooms, school voucher plans, school- 
based management plans, non-graded schools, etc. Each of 
these examples represent alternatives-some radical-to the 
present educational delivery system. Incorporation of such 
reforms would require an alteration of the current school 
structure. Proponents of systemic change view the existing 
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goals and structures of schools as inadequate and undesir- 
able. 


What Makes Restructuring Necessary? 


A second question which must be asked regarding the 
latest educational reform wave focuses on the causes and 
motivations behind restructuring efforts. Why restructure? 
What makes organizational restructuring necessary? what 
motivates the demands for restructuring America’s schools? 
To answer these questions one must take note of the forces 
operating both within and without a given organization. 

Organizations such as schools are systems of social in- 
teraction comprised of interacting personalities and bound 
together by interdependent relationships. As such they are 
purposive-that is to say the activities and coordinating ef- 
forts that occur within organizations are driven by articu- 
lated and often unarticulated goals. The purposive nature 
of an organization produces a rationality which finds ex- 
pression in its structure. 

Although the sophistication of this rationality varies 
from organization to organization, organizational structure 
would appear to be a function of organizational purpose. 
Thus, the internal forces of an organization are “orga- 
nized” and “structured”—its individual parts, elements, 
and constituents are arranged and put into relation with 
each other-to achieve the goals and aims for which the or- 
ganization was created. The crucial question regarding a 
given organization then becomes: how does the present or- 
ganizational structure lend itself to the achievement of or- 
ganizational goals? 

While society’s goals for its schools are indeed diffuse 
and varied, one cannot deny the primacy given to the goal 
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of educating children. Regardless of how education is de- 
fined, society agrees on this broad goal. The organizational 
structure of public schools that has evolved over the years 
can be understood as a rational response to this overrid- 
ing goal. Although the sophistication of this response may 
be questioned, the structure of American schools remains 
a function of this educational purpose.'* 

Close examination of the internal forces and structure 
of an organization reveals the existence of influences whose 
origins lie outside of the organization. Organizations are 
not only influenced by their environments but dependent 
on them as well. The environment of an organization pro- 
vides both input and feedback to the organization. Use of 
the adjective “public” to describe schools provides no small 
clue to the extent of environmental influences which exist 
therein. Schools are particularly vulnerable to their en- 
vironments. The environment of the school organization 
provides it with personnel, clientele, financial resources, 
ideological support, and in a broad sense the criteria with 
which to judge organizational effectiveness. The survival of 
a given organizational structure is dependent on its ability 
to adapt to the changes and demands of the environment. 
Survival of the current structure of the public school rests 
on the ability of that structure to adapt to the changes and 
demands of the environment. 


Awareness of the fact that organizational and environ- 
mental forces do act within and upon the school organiza- 
tion in determinative ways provides the backdrop for un- 
derstanding present demands for restructuring. It would 
appear that demands originating in the organizational envi- 
ronment create demands and stress on organizational struc- 
ture. When the organizational stress generated in the en- 
vironment exceeds the capabilities of the organizational 
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structure, restructuring becomes necessary. Consider the 
following example. In light of the fact that an increasing 
number of jobs require familiarity with automation, it is 
argued that public education is failing to produce students 
capable of mastering the technical skills required for such 
jobs. 


Put another way, the present configuration of individual 
parts, elements and constituents that define the structural 
entity known as the school is failing to produce students 
who possess the skills necessary for employment in a tech- 
nologically advancing society. In this example, demands 
from the environment may be visualized as creating stress 
for the school structure. As stress increases, the structural 
integrity of the school organization is eventually pressed 
beyond its capabilities. However, if organizational restruc- 
turing occurs—a reconfiguration of the parts, elements and 
constituents that define the structural entity know as the 
school-the probabilities of successful adaptation to envi- 
ronmental demands increase. | 

Concerns for the restructuring of schools are motivated 
by various demands made on the educational system from 
its environment. These concerns may be conceptualized as 
being philosophical, political, economic, or societal in na- 
ture. While this taxonomy may appear clean, in reality 
proponents for restructuring may in fact be motivated by 
more than one of these concerns. Philosophical concerns 
for the restructuring of education focus on the perceived 
incongruity which exists between the purposes and aims 
of education and the organizational structure of schools. 
Although the goals and aims of education have been char- 
acterized as being diffuse and varied, there are those who 
feel that these cannot be achieved concomitantly through 
the existing educational structure. For example, it is as- 
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sumed that one purpose of schools is to increase learning. 
Yet, it is argued that schools have been structured in ways 
that distort that purpose and even contradict it. Schools 
at times would seem to be structured more for control than 
for learning." 


In addition to arguments considering the concomitant 
pursuit of educational goals is the concern of many re- 
garding the ability of the present educational structure 
to effectively achieve any goal. Declining test scores, an 
ever threatening drop-out rate, increasing violence, and the 
flourishing private school market are evidences identified 
by many that the present school structure is over-stressed. 
Three alternatives exist for the resolution of such incongru- 
ous relationships: 1) the goals and aims of education must 
be redefined; 2) schools must be restructured so that the 
goals and aims set for them by society can be met; 3) both 
the goals and aims of education must be changed and the 
restructuring of schools must take place. 

Closely related to these philosophic concerns are the 
political motivations for restructuring. Political motiva- 
tions for the restructuring of schools spring from the soil 
of the Marxist-Frankfurt traditions. Individuals motivated 
by political concerns see the present educational structure 
in this country as a means of perpetuating control for some 
and deprivation for others.!*Deprivation, it is argued, robs 
individuals of their potential as human beings and leads 
to widespread dissatisfaction. Control must be broken and 
the deprived freed. 

The entire authority and decision making structures of 
society’s institutions must be revised. Emancipation and 
subsequent empowerment are to be realized through the re- 
structuring (in its most radical form revolution) of society. 
As an important part of the existing establishment which 
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perpetuates the control of the bourgeois the educational 
system likewise stands in need of restructuring. 


While the preceding description represents a radical 
form of political restructuring, it is important to note that 
demands for teacher empowerment have their roots in this 
ideology. Under the current structure of schools the role 
of teachers is such that the full wisdom and educational 
leadership potential of teachers remains untapped. Im- 
plicit within the less radical restructuring motivations of 
this sort is the goal of building a new set of relationships 
between and among teachers and administrators. This re- 
definition of authority arrangements within the school com- 
munity means an enlargement of the educational leader- 
ship team and the defining of new roles for key school 
actors.'°Organizational restructuring means the redefini- 
tion of roles and relationships among the parts, elements 
and constituents of the structure. 


Economic concerns serve as a third motivation for the 
restructuring of schools. Such concerns appear to be the 
dominant theme of corporate America.!”The argument is 
a familiar one. Public education has put this country at 
a terrible competitive disadvantage. The American work- 
force is running out of qualified people. The basic skills 
of our workforce— particularly at the entry level—are sim- 
ply not good enough for the U.S. to compete in the world 
economy. The cost of education has more than dramatically 
increased over the years. Education presently consumes al- 
most 7 percent of the GNP. According to Kearns, no other 
sector of society has absorbed more money by serving fewer 
people with steadily declining service. A business-as-usual 
approach to education will lead to an increasingly troubled 
future for this nation and its economy. Hope for the country 
and its economy lies in a commitment to the restructuring 
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of the organization of American education.'® 

A final classification of restructuring motivations fo- 
cuses on societal concerns.'*While the needs of society have 
changed drastically since 1900, the historic structure of 
public schooling has changed relatively little. Basic ways 
of educating children in the public schools have exhibited a 
remarkable durability. It would appear that our present ed- 
ucational delivery system was designed and developed for 
learners with needs different from those of contemporary 
students. Organized along the lines of a factory and gov- 
erned by an agricultural calendar, the current structure of 
schools represents for many an anachronistic system which 
has outlived its usefulness. Reports calling for a fundamen- 
tal restructuring of the educational delivery system indicate 
that many recognize that the traditional educational struc- 
ture is incapable of meeting the demands and stresses of 
the twenty-first century. 


What Is The Telos of School Restructuring? 


It is logical to assume that proponents of school re- 
structuring share two basic assumptions: 1) inherent in 
the present structure of schooling are dysfunctional aspects 
which cosmetic change cannot address; and 2) there exists a 
preferred state of school affairs, realization of which comes 
only through organizational restructuring. Contemplation 
of these assumptions naturally leads to questions regard- 
ing the telos or desired end of restructuring efforts and the 
factors which dictate this end. The telos of school restruc- 
turing is derived from two sources. These are the nature 
and consequences of the present school structure and the 
preferred organizational consequences sought. 

Conceptualization of the restructured organization be- 
gins with a fundamental knowledge of the major properties 
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and functions of the present school organization. What are 
the individual parts, elements and constituents that make 
up this structural entity known as the school? What is the 
nature of relationships between and among these? Such 
questions force one to examine and identify the character- 
istic inputs, throughputs, and outputs of the current school 
structure and the linkages which exist among them. Also 
involved are the identification and examination of various 
school actors and the nature of the roles assumed by each. 
A theory of restructuring builds on such information to de- 
scribe both the goal of restructuring and how it is to occur. 

In addition to an organizational/rationalization theory, 
restructuring efforts would appear to be guided by some 
theory of pedagogy (teaching/learning). As noted earlier, 
regardless of how diffuse the goals of education may be, the 
fact that schools exist to educate students cannot be denied. 
This remains true in spite of an ill-defined technology of 
teaching—a technology which exists nonetheless. The mere 
existence of restructuring as a reform alternative implies 
that proponents have an idea of how students learn, how 
teachers should teach, and type of organizational structure 
needed to facilitate both processes.”° 

Although the comprehensiveness and full implications 
of these ideas may indeed be lacking, such ideas define the 
end of restructuring efforts. Prevailing assumptions of child 
development, effective instructional techniques and the psy- 
chology of learning—assumptions inherent in any pedagogi- 
cal theory-logically serve as crucial factors in determining 
the deficiencies of the present structure and possibilities 
of the restructured organization. Thus, the telos of school 
restructuring is to a large degree determined by prevailing 
pedagogical theories and assumptions of key policy makers. 

As an example of how the present structure of schools 
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and prevailing pedagogical theory combine to define and 
guide restructuring efforts, one need only examine the cur- 
rent debate concerning the role of teachers within schools. 
The present call is for teacher “empowerment.” It is argued 
that certain aspects inherent in the school structure prevent 
teachers from controlling important aspects of their work. 
Evidence of this is seen in the decision-making structures 
found in many schools-the top-down approach. Decisions 
sensitive to teachers and directly affecting classroom activ- 
ity are often made without teacher consent, e.g. allocation 
of resources, class size, curriculum choices, student assign- 
ments, classroom interruptions, testing requirements, etc. 
The frustration experienced by teachers as a result of ex- 
clusion, coupled with the bureaucratic rigidity associated 
with this type of decision-making approach, threaten the 
instructional flexibility needed for effective classroom in- 
struction. In this case the structural features of the school 
conflict with pedagogical theory. The result is a call for 


the redefinition and restructuring of the teacher’s role in 
the authority structure of the school.”! 


A second example of conflict between school structure 
and pedagogical theory is found in the control /educate ten- 
sion found in schools. Within the present structure, ar- 
rangements in the school are such that administrative con- 
trol often displaces education as the primary focus of the 
classroom.??While the administrative structure should fa- 
cilitate the educative structure, the exigencies of the school 
experience have created a control oriented structure which 
has serious consequences for the educational process. Ar- 
rangements of the current school structure appear to have a 
three-fold effect on teachers/teaching. The current control 
structure: 1) tends to perpetuate a conservatism among the 
profession; 2) prevents teachers from expressing their full 
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expertise as educators; and 3) has a “de-skilling” effect on 
teachers.”°A rethinking and subsequent restructuring of the 
control configuration in schools for purposes of addressing 
these consequences would appear in order. 

Regardless of the desired end of organization restruc- 
turing, the telos of all restructuring efforts arises from 
the incongruities which exist between the consequences 
of the current school structure and those desired conse- 
quences as dictated by current pedagogical theory and 
assumptions.”*The character of the restructured organiza- 
tion becomes the rational expression of these assumptions. 


What Are the Focus and Scope of Restructuring Efforts? 


Any attempt to understand the meaning and nature of 
restructuring must address issues of focus and scope. Re- 
examination of the definition given to structure will illumi- 
nate the significance of both concepts to the restructuring 
process. Organizational structure may be defined as the 
unique arrangement of parts, elements and constituents 
within an organization that define it as an entity. Re- 
structuring is said to occur when these ingredients are rear- 
ranged so as to create new relationships between and among 
the individual parts. These new relationships serve to rede- 
fine the nature of the organization. Questions regarding the 
focus of restructuring center on the identification of those 
particular organizational parts, elements or constiktuents 
that are to become the targets of alteration/manipulation. 
For example, will the points of leverage targeted by restruc- 
turing focus solely on the organization’s division of labor, 
authority structure, physical layout or a combination of 
these? Questions such as this have as their concern the 
focus of restructuring. 


Issues regarding the scope of restructuring center on the 
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extent and breadth of restructuring efforts. To speak of 
scope in this manner is to infer the existence of a restructur- 
ing continuum. At one end are restructuring schemes mile 
in both design and effects—at the other extreme, schemes 
more radical in nature. Yet to make such distinctions is 
to ignore the complex matrix of relationships that define 
organizational structure. The complex, interactive nature 
of relationships defining the organization often make the 
measurement and predictability of manipulated efforts ex- 
tremely difficult. Nevertheless, arguments in the current 
restructuring debate do vary in terms of suggested scope. 
There are those, for example, who call for a restructuring 
of the entire educational process from school house to state 
house.”°On the other hand, less radical suggestions such 
as those focusing on the spatial restructuring of the school 
also exist. The restructuring scope of the former proposal 
would appear much broader than that of the latter. 


A greater understanding of restructuring focus and 
scope may be gleaned from an examination of the struc- 
tural complexity found in organized behavior. Struc- 
tural complexity refers to the amount of horizontal, ver- 
tical, and spatial differentiation that exists within a given 
organization.”° Broadly speaking, restructuring focus has as 
its target one or more of these three dimensions. While 
these elements exist in varying degrees across different 
types of organizations, the degree to which each exists in a 
given organization influences dicisions regarding the focus 
and scope of restructuring efforts. The level and mix of 
complexity that characterize the present school structure, 
for example, provide a baseline from which to plan and 
predict both the focus and scope of restructuring efforts. 
Identification of complexity sub-components provides ad- 
ditional insight into how this is done. 
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The degree of differentiation between and among organi- 
zational parts, elements, and constituents defines the hor- 
izontal complexity of a given organization. Such differen- 
tiation, as expressed in the division of labor, is based on 
the orientation of members, the nature of tasks performed, 
the technology available to perform these tasks, and the 
amount of education and training required for task perfor- 
mance. 

The degree of horizontal differentiation which exists in a 
school is certainly distinct from that of other organizations, 
e.g. the United States Army, GM Assembly plant, shoe re- 
pair shop, etc. The division of labor within the school arises 
from the performance of three basic school functions: man- 
agerial, teaching, and support functions. While further dif- 
ferentiation may be made within each of these categories, 
e.g. teachers are divided by subject and grade, support 
personnel are divided according to their respective areas of 
responsibility—cafeteria, maintenance, classroom aid, etc.— 
the present reward and allocation structure found in schools 
has as its basis this functional scheme. Rearrangement of 
this traditional division of labor means focusing on the hor- 
izontal dimension of the organization. 

The vertical dimension of structural complexity refers 
to the depth of organizational structure. Differentiation 
increases, and hence complexity, as the number of hierar- 
chical levels in the organization increases. Vertically com- 
plexity would appear to be a logical correlate of horizontal 
complexity. 

The organization with an extensive division of labor 
creates a greater demand for organizational coordination 
than one with a simpler horizontal configuration. The au- 
thority patterns, decision-making structure, and degree of 
centralization peculiar to a particular type of organization 
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are inextricably bound to its vertical dimension of the or- 
ganizational structure. 

The third structural complexity component is that of 
spatial differentiation. As the designation implies, reference 
is to the physical layout or structure of an organization. 
Descriptions of spatial differentiation have as their focus 
the geographical location of central offices, work tools, work 
activity and personnel within the organization. 

The spatial structure of schools is by now well known. 
Teachers perform the majority of their duties in physically 
isolated classrooms separated from their colleagues most of 
the day. Classrooms are located away from the principal’s 
office, often in separate buildings. Furthermore, schools 
are dispersed throughout the district and are frequently lo- 
cated several miles from the central office. Spatial features 
such as these have implications for the types of relationships 
which develop between various school personnel. For exam- 
ple, such spatial characteristics affect the nature of supervi- 
sion exercised by principals and superintendents. Teachers, 
because of their physical isolation, enjoy less supervision 
than would otherwise be expected. Likewise, the fact that 
the school site is physically distanced from the central office 
prevents tight supervision by the superintendent. Restruc- 
turing of the array of relationships and behavior associated 
with an organization’s physical arrangement must have as 
its focus the spatial dimension of organizational structure. 

Regardless of fucus and scope, the common element in 
all structural changes is the restructuring of organization 
roles and relationships.?”Rearrangement of organizational 
parts, elements and constituents has its consequence the 
redefinition of organizational roles. This should come as 
no surprise, particularly when it is realized that organi- 
zational sltructure has consequences for human behavior. 
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Alteration of roles and associated expectations due to re- 
structuring affect the behavior patterns of organizational 
participants. 


How Is Restructuring To Be Done? 


Implementation of the restructuring plan is guided by 
several important considerations. The first is that of telos 
or desired ends. The preferred state of affairs as derived 
from the current state of structural affairs may be likened 
unto the compass which guides the traveler to his destina- 
tion. While it does not tell him which specific route to take, 
it does provide him with the general direction in which to 
go. A second guiding consideration, however, does address 
this specificity of means. 

Its concern is with the identification of those organiza- 
tional cause and effect linkages which allow for the strate- 
gic planning of restructuring. Although one’s experience 
within organizations proves helpful in discerning such link- 
ages, the complex, interactive nature of these causal rela- 
tionships make both the explanation and empirical justifi- 
cation of these linkages most difficult. As a result, many 
organizational relationships and much structural variation 
go unexplained. 

A third logistical consideration which guides the restruc- 
turing plan arises from the focus of restructuring. As noted 
above, restructuring focus refers to that particular orga- 
nizational element (or set of elements) targeted for alter- 
ation/manipulation. Determination of this focus logically 
follows the identification of an hypothesized set of causal 
linkages within an organization. Restructuring focus as- 
sists in guiding the formulation and subsequent implemen- 
tation of restructuring plans. Thus, considerations guiding 
the development of a restructuring implementation strat- 
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egy include: 1) an idea of what state of organizational af- 
fairs is desired; 2) some knowledge—-however incomplete—of 
the linkages which exist in a given organization; and 3) an 
organizational focal point at which to direct efforts. 

Yet, in spite of the best made plans, the restructuring 
of organizations does now occur in a vacuum. Discard- 
ing the old and implementing the new represent no small 
tasks. Although not entirely knowable a priori , barriers to 
restructuring must be anticipated. 

Potential barriers to organizational restructuring have as 
their origin various sources. Restructuring may be resisted 
on ideological grounds. The new set of relationships pro- 
posed and brought on by restructuring could violate the ba- 
sic ideological assumptions, traditions, and prevailing cul- 
tural norms of the society in which the organization exists. 
In a similar vein, restructuring proposals could go against 
the culture of a given organization.“The conservative cul- 
ture of the teaching profession, for example, represents a 
barrier to the restructuring of schools.??Overcoming bar- 
riers of this type require a change in the proposed struc- 
ture or a change in organizational culture. Structural con- 
straints inherent in the existing structure of an organiza- 
tion represent yet another source of restructuring barri- 
ers. Bureaucratic rigidity and structural inertia represent 
formidable obstacles for any type of change.*Political con- 
siderations may hinder restructuring efforts. For those who 
enjoy power within the existing structure, challenges to the 
status quo are to be resisted as restructuring threatens this 
power. 

The need for an awareness of restructuring barriers is 
underscored by the noted resiliency of the school organiza- 
tion to structural changes over the years.*!This resiliency 
stands as testimony to those barriers and unintended conse- 
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quences which previous restructuring efforts have failed to 
overcome. If restructuring is to be successful such barriers 
must be anticipated and addressed. 


Conclusion 


Motivated by the present scarcity of reflective litera- 
ture, an incipient theoretical framework for conceptualiz- 
ing school restructuring has been presented above. This 
framework has addressed the meaning, necessity, telos, fo- 
cus, scope, and logistics of restructuring. 

To speak of the organizational “restructuring” of schools 
is to speak of : 1) altering the parts of the school struc- 
ture; 2) altering the relationships among the parts which 
define the school; and 3) changing the overall character of 
the structural entity known as the school. It would ap- 
pear that such restructuring becomes necessary when the 
organizational stress generated in the environment of the 
school exceeded the capabilities of its structure. Regard- 
less of the desired end, the telos of all restructuring efforts 
arises from the incongruities which exist between the con- 
sequences of the current school structure and those desired 
consequences as dictated by dominant pedagogical theory 
and assumptions. 

Questions regarding the focus of restructuring center of 
the identification of those particular organizational parts, 
elements or constituents that are to become the targets of 
alteration/manipulation. Issues regarding the scope of re- 
structuring center on the extent and breadth of restructur- 
ing efforts. The common element in all structural changes, 
regardless of focus and scope, is the restructuring of orga- 
nizational roles and relationships. 

School restructuring does not occur in a vacuum. Im- 
plementation of a restructuring plan is guided by several 
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considerations: 1) the telos or desired ends of restructur- 
ing: 2) identification of the strategic linkages within the 
school organization; and 3) the focal point of restructuring 
efforts. Potential barriers to restructuring may arise form 
ideological, cultural, or bureaucratic sources. 
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The Study 


The study of leadership in the area of educational ad- 
ministration is a recent phenomenon, essentially dating 
back only over the last half century (Boyan, 1988). This 
paper is a report of a study on principal leadership in public 
schools. 

Many leadership skills are required of the public school 
principal. Although there are many skills the principal 
must master, communication was selected for this study. 
Communication has many purposes, but most important 
to principal leadership is the communication of organiza- 
tional expectations to teachers. Included in this paper is a 
report of a survey of how public school teachers experience 
the communication of expectations by their principals. 

Communication takes many forms. The type of com- 
munication measured in this study is social control com- 
munication. Social control communication occurs when a 
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principal communicated expectations to teachers. Princi- 
pals communicate expectations verbally, through actions, 
and indirectly by putting organizational structures in place. 


The Purpose 


The study has three purposes: (1) To compare princi- 
pal self perceptions of use of social control communication 
against teacher perceptions; (2) To characterize the com- 
munication cells of the Leader As Social Control (LASC) 
Model; and, (3) To characterize principal communication 
patterns. 

Two other tasks will be accomplished which are not cen- 
tral to this study. One is to address the question of using 
survey techniques to gather phenomenological data. The 
second is to address threats to validity using the survey 
instruments to gather phenomenological data. Reliabil- 


ity of the instrument was discussed in a previous report 
(Gougeon, 1989a). 


The Theory 


A communication style typology was developed from a 
social control theory developed by Douglas Mitchell and 
William Spady (Mitchell and Spady, 1977; and Spady and 
Mitchell, 1977a, 1977b). A Leadership As Social Control 
Theory was developed (Gougeon, 1989a) using a common 
conceptual point in the Symbolic Interfactional and Struc- 
tural Functional paradigms. The LASC Theory uses the 
concept “expectation systems” which is a manifestation of 
people and of organizations. Leaders do the work of leading 
by communicating organizational expectations to followers 
(Gougeon, 1989b). The leader’s task is to ensure that fol- 
lowers experience minimal conflict between personal expec- 
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tations and organizational expectations in order to accom- 
plish the work of the organization. 

There are two main concepts of the LASC Theory: Moti- 
vation and Orientation. Motivation involves authority and 
power, and followers are said to be motivated when they 
act deliberately. Followers are motivated to change their 
personal expectations through the dynamics of authority 
and power: 


The concept of authority ... is the ability to 
manifest voluntary social control over followers 
because of inner character of a leader. In this re- 
gard, those under authority behave in accordance 
to the will of those in authority and respond to 
the intrinsic, voluntary, and transforming char- 
acter of authority. The concept of power... is 
the ability to manifest voluntary or involuntary 
social control over followers because of external 


resources of a leader. In this regard, those un- 
der power are coerced to behave in accordance 
to the will of those in power and respond to the 
segmented, immediate, and universal effects of 
power resources (Gougeon, 1989b, p.54) 


Motivation may be intrinsic or extrinsic. Extrinsic moti- 
vation can be positive or negative as in rewards or punish- 
ments. 

Followers may also be persuaded to alter personal ex- 
pectations because of the type of orientation their leader 
chooses to use. Orientation of communication may be ex- 
plained using both symbolic interfactional and structural 
functional considerations. Leaders communicate expecta- 
tions orienting personally, structurally or officially with 
their followers. When leaders communicate personally they 
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convey subjective interpretations of organizational expec- 
tations. Personal orientation is symbolic interfactional as 
values and symbols conveyed are interpreted by followers. 

Leaders may use a structural orientation using functional 
structures inherent within organizations. Organizational 
expectations are conveyed by creating and maintaining or- 
ganizational programs, rules, regulations, and traditions. 

Leaders may use an official orientation completing hun- 
dreds of tasks daily and conveying expectations of various 
subgroups of society. This orientation may be explained 
by either symbolic interfactional or functional structural 
interpretations. 

The LASC Model is based upon the motivation and 
orientation dimensions of communication described above. 
The model used in this study has two independent vari- 
ables, each with three values. The independent variables 
are motivation and orientation. Motivation has the values 


of authority, positive power, and negative power. Orienta- 
tion has the values of personal, official and structural. The 
LASC Model is represented by nine cells in a 3 x 3 matrix 
configuration as shown in Figure 1. Each cell is dependent 
upon a value from the two independent variables. 


The Instrument 


A data gathering instrument was developed in one-to- 
one correspondence with the LASC Model. It was designed 
to measure social control communication between the pub- 
lic school principal and teachers. The data gathering in- 
strument had two forms, one for the principal as leader 
and one for the teacher as follower. Each form had ninety 
items divided so that ten items represented each cell of the 
LASC Model. The instrument satisfactorily met conditions 
which minimized threats to reliability (Gougeon, 1989c). 
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The teacher’s instrument measured the follower’s expe- 
riences of the leader during social control communication 
episodes. Items queried how often the leader made the fol- 
lower feel a certain way and provided a five point frequency 
scale ranging from “never” to “all of the time.” 

The principal’s instrument measured the leader’s self 
perceptions of how he/she made followers feel during so- 
cial control episodes using the same five point frequency 
scale. 


Research Design 


The instrument was administered to all teachers and 
principals in 13 schools. To establish instrument validity, 
the researcher shadowed five principals coding social control 
communications into the nine cells of the LASC Model. Fol- 
lowing each shadowing session, coding results were shared 
with the principal, and survey results were compared with 
the coding results. Anecdotal examples were documented 
to aid in characterizing different elements of social control 
communication used by the principal. 

In addition, teacher input was compared by biographi- 
cal and situational factors. This enabled identification of 
biased individual principal’s communication patterns with 
teachers. The researcher provided presentations to facul- 
ties and assisted in developing strategies to improve the 
principal’s communication profile by targeting specific re- 
sponses to different groups of teachers, and by targeting 
specific elements of social control communication sued by 
the principals 
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Figure 1 


LEADERSHIP SOCIAL CONTROL 
COMMUNICATION PATTERNS 
or 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 














Figure 1 
Leadership As Social Control (LASC) Model 
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Purpose One: 
Principal and Teacher Perceptions Compared 


Each principal’s responses were compared to the av- 
erage responses of the teachers. Considering teacher in- 
put only, the principal compared his or her communica- 
tion profile with the mean results of all principals in the 
current sample (Figure 2). Overall, principals rated their 
frequency of use of social control communication higher as 
compared to teacher. Teacher ratings of authority and posi- 
tive power communications averaged approximately equally 
high, while their ratings of negative power communications 
averaged out slightly lower. As there were 216 teachers 
and 13 principals in the sample, it was not surprising that 
the principal averages were more erratic and less consistent. 
This comparison will be more reliable when more principals 
are included in the sample. 


The Shadowing Technique 


Five schools were chosen to participate in a follow-up 
shadowing procedure to gather observational data. This 
procedure provided independent validation data. After the 
instrument forms were administered, and after the data 
were analyzed, each principal was observed in the school 
situation for a ten hour period using a shadowing technique. 
The shadowing technique included two steps: (1) observ- 
ing the principal during interaction with teachers and stu- 
dents; and, (2)coding the social control communications 
experienced by teachers or students into the nine cells of 


the LASC Model. 
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Figure 2 


PRINCIPAL COMMUNICATION PATTERNS 
COMPARED BY PRINCIPAL PERCEPTIONS 
AND TEACHER EXPERIENCES 
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FIGURE 2 
Mean Responses of Teachers 4 Principais 
in 13 Public Schocis 
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The resulting qualitative data from the shadowing pro- 
cess were inspected for mistakes and each cell of the LASC 
Model was tallied. A summary was presented to the prin- 
cipal and feedback from the principal was noted. Although 
students were not administered the instrument forms, stu- 
dents and teachers were observed during the shadowing 
procedure because the number of teacher interactions was 
small in a ten hour period. It was concluded that student 
interactions could be screened out of the data at a later 
time. 


Purpose Two: 
Characterizations of LASC Cells 


Achieving the second purpose of the study, characteriza- 
tions were drawn from the qualitative data to describe each 
cell. Communications were coded to cell 1, Personal Au- 
thority, when teachers and students experienced principals 
representing personal standards. These personal standards 
were communicated through indirect statement, declara- 
tions, requests, expressions, negotiations, or humor. Teach- 
ers experienced opinions, directions, guidance, questions, 
and feelings from principals. 

Principals shared their feelings or stated their expecta- 
tions with teachers or students. For example, a teacher felt 
regulated by the principal with the request, “I’d appreciate 
you giving them as much help as possible.” Or, a teacher 
felt encountered when the principal authentically made a 
declarative opinion, “Change his program now in mid-year? 
That’s pretty bad!” In another school, a principal who was 
trying to keep students out of the building until the bell 
to begin school saw a student sneaking into the building. 
He used a form of declarative humor by leaning forward 
and saying, “Bye” with a lilt in his voice and a wave of 
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his hand. The student felt valued, stopped in his tracks, 
looked at the principal, and pretended to sneak back out 
of the building. Another principal took a tour of his build- 
ing, visited the sick room, took a thermometer out of a 
child’s mouth, put it up to the light and mused, “Hmmm, 
Dr. Smith says there’s no fever.” The child felt valued and 
smiled at the fictional Dr. Smith. He shortly went back to 
class on his own. In conclusion, these examples of principal 
social control communications are experienced by teachers 
and students as being encountered, facilitated, valued, or 
regulated. 


Principal social control communications coded to cell 2, 
Official Authority, represented standards of subgroups of 
society: the Office of the Principal, the Teacher group the 
School Board, the Community, or the Nation. Teachers 
and students experienced their principal directly providing 
guidance, posing leading questions, giving opinions, and 


stating expectations. For example, in a meeting, teachers 
experienced direct guidance when the principal interjected, 
“Let’s separate out two issues here...” causing teach- 
ers to consider a more narrow agenda. After listening to 
and accepting a coach’s enthusiastic report on a tourna- 
ment over the weekend, the principal directly questioned 
the behavior of a specific group of students who attended 
the games. The coach felt evaluated when the principal 
quietly asked, “The Third Street gang... were there any 
problems?” The coach’s tone became quiet and cautious 
as he addressed several incidents involving the gang. In 
another situation, a teacher who was tardy for a meeting 
experienced the discipline of official disapproval when he 
was loitering by his mailbox.The principal leaned out the 
office door and asked a direct question in a crisp voice: 
“Bob, are you going to join us this morning?” 
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Direct opinions and statements of expectation were also 
coded in cell 2. For instance, a teacher felt motivation 
when the principal put his hands on the table and offered 
an opinion on behalf of the teaching staff: “I think it has a 
stamp of approval by the staff.” Statements of expectations 
experienced by teachers and students were also coded into 
cell 2: To a playground bully who felt guidance, “My job 
is to make a place for kids to be safe;” or to a high school 
student throwing food in the cafeteria who felt direction, 
“John, you will not behave this way in the cafeteria.” 

The observer interpreted these statements as represent- 
ing the standards of the Office of the Principal. As no impli- 
cation of punishments or rewards were observed, they were 
coded as Official Authority. In conclusion, teachers and 
students experienced stimulation and motivation, guidance 
and direction, and counseling and sponsorship with cell 2 
communications. 

Communications were coded to cell 3, Structural Au- 
thority, when teachers or students experienced programs, 
courses, policies, regulations, rules, or routines that as- 
serted the standards of the principal, school, or community. 
Structures are manifestations of the organization which en- 
hances achieving its goals. Structural Authority is commu- 
nicated through documents, policy statements, procedures, 
flowcharts, notes, curricula, routines, inventories, or contin- 
gency plans. 

Statements of expectations have been included within 
each of these structures. The promise of reward or threat 
of punishment are not implied. For example, teachers felt 
instructed when a principal introduced a document telling 
how to recognize students in classrooms who are under the 
influence of drugs. In another example, a principal un- 
derlined the importance of teaching science to teachers by 
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requesting the implementation of the grade 7 science cur- 
riculum. Teachers experienced acculturation. Another situ- 
ation resulted in teachers experiencing acculturation when 
a principal described filling out a form as routine. She 
stated, “this is happening in all the schools.” In conclu- 
sion, teachers experience Cell 3 communications as accul- 
turation, instruction, certification, and supervision. 

Communications were coded to Cell 4, Personal Positive 
Power, when teachers were observed to experience desired 
attention about an event, desired expressions of support, 
or appreciated expressions of endearment. Personal posi- 
tive power involves communication of personal rewards or 
incentives. For example, a teacher in a school experienced 
acceptance with desired attention from a principal. The 
principal stopped in the hallway and said, “Good morning 
Mary . . . let me read your button. . . it’s Button Day... 
looks good.” Another teacher experienced honor and sup- 
port from the principal after discussing a lesson plan the 
teacher had designed saying, “Did you show it to your hus- 
band? He’d like that.” The same principal followed up 
that comment by talking in a general way to the teacher. 
The teacher felt potency and endearment when the princi- 
pal concluded, “You have a nice combination . . . just being 
really aware of what is going on . . . you have really clever 
comments.” In conclusion, teachers experience acceptance, 
honor , a sense of potency, and a sense of autonomy from 
communications coded into Cell 4. 

Communications were coded into Cell 5, Personal Nega- 
tive Power, when teachers were observed to experience their 
principal’s personal expressions of concern, statements of 
surprise, disappointment, threats, expressions of lack of re- 
gard, or judgments. For example, many teachers on a staff 
experienced rejection and lack of regard from the princi- 
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pal because he constantly cut them off before they finished 
talking. A first-year teacher felt manipulated and threat- 
ened when he was chided by the principal for balking at the 
suggestion that he teach science using folding tables as sci- 
ence lab tables. The principal touched the teacher on the 
shoulder and said, “You mean you can’t do that? Come 
on... I thought you were a science teacher!” A third 
principal was disciplining a student who seriously injured a 
friend at school. The student felt coercion when the princi- 
pal established eye contact and stated, “Initially we don’t 
know for sure. Peter isn’t out of the woods yet. He is still 
in intensive care.” The student felt the threat of more seri- 
ous consequences if Peter were to take a turn for the worse 
in the hospital. He felt coerced to be on his best behavior 
in the meanwhile. Another student was sent to the office 
and experienced shame and the principal’s disappointment 
when he said, “Didn’t I tell you last week that I thought 
you were doing a good job?” In conclusion, teachers and 
students experience rejection, manipulation, shame or co- 
ercion from social control communications coded in Cell 5. 


Communications were coded in Cell 6, Official Positive 
Power, when teachers experienced encouragement or sup- 
port from the Office of the Principal, the parent group, 
the community, or other subgroups in society. For exam- 
ple, the coach felt assistance and support in raising money 
from the parent group when the principal stated, “O.K., 
I know the parent group will subsidize that.” An English 
teacher felt approval and was encouraged after submitting 
a request for more books when the principal said, “That’s 
great. Ill help you get this request through.” In this situ- 
ation, the principal represented the Office of the Principal 
and not himself personally. A kindergarten teacher felt es- 
teem when the principal said, “Parents stop me and tell me 
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that they are really happy that they have a child in your 
class.” The principal spoke from an official perspective be- 
cause normally parents would only share these feelings with 
a principal. In conclusion, teachers and students experience 
a sense of belonging, approval, esteem, stability, and excite- 
ment from social control communications coded into Cell 


6. 


Communications were coded into Cell 7, Official Nega- 
tive Power, when teachers experienced criticism, judgments 
of failure, or withholding of resources by the principal. For 
example, an advocate group of a special education student 
experienced impotence when they brought a special edu- 
cational plan for approval, and the principal stood up and 
replied, “I don’t know, his behaviors are not acceptable.” A 
language teacher who openly criticized her principal in the 
past experienced deprivation when she submitted a text- 
book order to the principal. He leaned back in his chair, 
stuffed his hands in his pockets, and responded, “I don’t 
know if I can get you all the order.” In conclusion, teach- 
ers and students experience deprivation, exclusion, ostra- 
cization, impotency, and even ridicule from social control 
communications coded into Cell 7. 


Communications were coded into Cell 8, Structural Pos- 
itive Power, when teachers or students had positive expe- 
riences with structures which reflected school standards. 
For example, students were identified by their teachers to 
have contributed the most to the class. These students 
experienced admiration when the principal called them to 
have their picture taken to be posted. In another situa- 
tion, high school students were hailed successful when they 
returned tho their school from a regional math competi- 
tion and were formally recognized by their principal. In an 
elementary school, students felt admired when they were 
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given “Mondays are Special” awards by the principal. In 
conclusion, teachers and students experience admiration, 
challenge, success, and dominance from social control com- 
munications coded into Cell 8. 

Communications were coded into the last cell, Cell 9, 
Structural Negative Power, when teachers and students ex- 
perienced the effects of negative structures which commu- 
nicated the standards of the school. For example, a high 
school student experienced social isolation after he misbe- 
haved at a basketball game. The principal confronted the 
student and said, “ I accept your apology, but I think it ap- 
propriate that sanction be involved. No home games this 
week, O.K.?” In another situation, a student felt powerless 
when the principal said, “ You know the rules, next time 
you will be placed on step one of the discipline cycle.” 

another experienced displacement from his peers when 
the principal said, “It’s my recommendation that you be 
placed on a five day suspension.” In conclusion, teachers 
and students experience social isolation, self estrangement, 
powerlessness, and misplacement from social control com- 
munications coded into Cell 9. 

Shadowing five principals provided the research team 
with substantial evidence that the LASC Model made in- 
tuitive sense. Each cell in the model quickly filled with 
examples from principals in the field. Many exchanges be- 
tween principals and teachers did not fit into the model 
and were readily identified as non social control communi- 
cations. 


Quantitative Phenomenology? 


The question remains: “Can an instrument survey 
teacher experiences with the validity that direct observa- 
tion can describe their experiences?” The answer to that 
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question may be a simple “no.” In the observation process 
countless contextual variables give depth and some meaning 
to social control communication episodes, whereas in the 
survey process the countless contextual variables behind 
each teacher’s responses remain unknown to the analyst. 
However, there is another way to examine the question. 

The qualitative analyst and the quantitative analyst 
may address different aspects of the same phenomenon with 
equal validity. In this study, the observer shadowing the 
principals saw a narrow range of interactions over a ten 
hour period at each school. Much of what was observed 
was related to contextual variables that ranged well be- 
yond the ten hour observation period and consequently was 
not clearly understood. In a similar fashion, the aggregate 
means calculated from the surveys of teachers were related 
to contextual variables that extended well beyond the 


Tally of Observations 





Tally of Observations 
of 
Principals Communicating with Teachers 


LASC Cell Number 


School 1 2 3 4 





High School 11 
Elementary = 1 16 
Elezentary = 2 

Middle Schoo! 


Elementary + 3 











Table 1 
Tallies of Observations From Five Schools 
Ceded into the Nine LASC Model Cells 
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limitations of numbers of five point scales and there- 
fore could not be clearly understood. Both qualitative and 
quantitative means were employed on the same teachers, in 
the same situations, at what reasonably could be called the 
same time. In this section the data that was gathered by 
both means will be compare. 

Recall the question, “Can an instrument survey teacher 
experiences with the validity that direct observation can 
describe their experiences?” The authors propose that the 
answer is “yes.” Data quality will differ depending upon 
how it is gathered. But data on how people experience 
their environment phenomenologically can be gathered by 
second party observers or by third party survey instru- 
ments. The data may be different but still valid: Through 
direct observation, data will be constrained to the period 
within which it takes place and the interpretation of the re- 
searcher; whereas through survey techniques, data will be 
constrained to the respondents’ affective memories and to 


the limitations of statistical procedures. 

With further refinement, the results of the survey instru- 
ment will be better interpreted. The survey profiles will 
be better characterized as more situations are researched 
where survey and observational data are gathered simulta- 
neously. 


Purpose Three: Characterizing Principal 
Communication patterns 


What are principals like? Table 1 is a summary of the 
total number of social control communication episodes ob- 
served and coded into each cell of the Leader as Social 
Control Model. Simply studying the number patterns in 
Table 1 is not enough to characterize the leadership of each 
principal. 
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In Figures 3 through 7, tallies were included with the 
survey data so that the reader could visualize them to- 
gether. The tallies of the nine cells were proportionally ad- 
justed to fit the five point scale of the survey instrument. 
The tallies themselves cannot be specifically contrasted to 
the survey data, but they can be used generally for discus- 
sion purposes by examination of each principal in detail. 

First consider the high school situation. The observer 
conclude in his notes that the high school principal had 
a “compliant personality, was not comfortable with his 
present situation, and was physically isolated from teachers 
in the school.” The principal was observed to use official 
negative power (Cell 7) in three striking episodes manip- 
ulating the distribution of resources to his teachers. This 
quality of data is not specifically available employing survey 
means. 

In Figure 3, it is shown that no episodes were coded in 
Cells 1,4,6, and 8. However, the survey results indicated the 
principal employed these communications substantially. It 
may be concluded that during the observation period, the 
principal favored using official authority (Cell 2). He also 
used negative power (Cells 5, 7, and 9). This was found to 
be more typical of high schools and of larger institutions 
(Gougeon 1989c). As well, it may be concluded from the 
survey results that the principal favored using authority. 
This seemed to “fit” better with the general observations 
that the principal had a compliant personality. 

Survey techniques tend to be sensitive to long term ef- 
fects whereas observational techniques may also be sensi- 
tive to transitory or temporary effects. The observation 
that the principal was “not comfortable with his present 
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that he wanted to change school was a recent develop- 
ment and may have explained the higher usage of negative 
power than the survey indicated. The observation that 
the principal was physically isolated from teachers in the 
school may have explained the higher use of personal pos- 
itive power, for power may be a more immediate and uni- 
versal method of controlling teachers who are out of sight 
compared to authority. 

Consider elementary school #1 next. The observer con- 
cluded in his notes that this principal was “directive, an ex- 
trovert, and technically competent.” The principal thought 
he used official coercive power (Cell 6) much more than did 
her teachers. Specifically, she thought her teachers were 
aware of all the effort she made to get newspaper photog- 
raphers into her teachers’ classrooms. 

In Figure 4, structural power communication episodes 
were not coded into Cells 8 and 9, but she did use all other 
types of communication during the ten hour observational 
period favoring the use of official power (Cell 2). However, 
the survey results indicated that the principal favored using 
the three types of authority communication which may be 
consistent with the general observation that the principal 
was directive. This was because authority requires being 
honest with feelings, clear in what is said, and authentic. 
The principal was observed to be technically competent, 
a condition which possibly enhanced her use of positive 
power. The survey reflected this. The principal was widely 
regarded as being effective 
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Figure 4 


PRINCIPAL COMMUNICATION PATTERNS 
COMPARED BY PRINCIPAL PERCEPTIONS 
AND TEACHER EXPERIENCES 
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Figure 4. Elementary School # 1 
Quantitative Versus Qualitative Data 
Principal/Teacher Survey v Observed 
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which was characterized by using little negative power. 
Her teachers reflected this finding in the survey, also. 
Consider elementary school #2 next. The observer con- 
cluded that the principal of this school was “directive and 
controlling.” He was observed in several episodes to show 
anger, disciplining students by saying, “ I wish . . .he 
. smashed your face in” and, “Actually, I would like to 
wring your neck... .” These data indicate a significant 
usage of personal negative power, Cell 5, with students. 
What about his communication with teachers? 


Figure 5 


PRINCIPAL COMMUNICATION PATTERNS 
COMPARED BY PRINCIPAL PERCEPTIONS 
AND TEACHER EXPERIENCES 
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Figure 5. Elementary School # 2 


Quantitative Versus Qualitative Data 
Principal/Teacher Survey v Observed 
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In Figure 5, the teacher survey data did not reflect a 
significant usage of personal negative power. Cell 5 was, 
however, the highest among the negative power cells, indi- 
cating that teachers did experience some personal negative 
power with the principal. The principal did not appear to 
communicate in such dramatic ways with the teacher who 
used personal negative power. He was described as direct 
and controlling. The teacher survey results were consistent 
in showing a high authority and high positive power usage. 

Consider the middle school next. The observer con- 
cluded in his notes that the middle school principal seemed 
“awkward and introverted.” The principal was observed to 
constantly cut off teachers when they spoke, adding in his 
own comments at the end. He was frequently observed to 
begin statements with the terms “obviously” and ” clearly.” 

In Figure 6, it indicated the principal favored the use of 
official authority and personal negative power (Cells 2 and 
5). He was observed to use all but structural positive power 
(Cell 8) during the ten hour observation period. The high 
level of coding to Cell 5 was due to the principals’s habit 
of cutting teachers off, giving then the message that what 
they had to say was not worth his time. The teacher survey 
reflected this, as Cell 5 was highest among the negative 
power cells. 

Compare the principal’s results with the teachers’. The 
principal’s survey results were much higher than the teach- 
ers’. This may be symptomatic of not listening to his teach- 
ers and therefore not being aware of how they experienced 
him. Often it was observed that when the principal in- 
tended to be clear and honest, he began his remarks to 
teachers with intimidating judgments. Thus the princi- 
pal’s habit of beginning his statements with “obviously” 
and “clearly” may have 
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Quantitative Versus Qualitative Data 
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accounted for the overall low authority survey results by 
teachers (Cells 1, 2, and 3) compared to his high results. 

Finally, consider elementary school #3. The observer 
concluded in his notes that the elementary principal was 
“mild mannered, avoided clarity, and appeared to treat 
clarity as potentially confrontational.” It was observed that 
the principal “indirectly suggested ideas to teachers from a 
personal perspective—enabling teachers to take on leader- 
ship.” 

In figure 7, it is shown that the principal favored using 
personal authority (Cell 1). During the ten hour observa- 
tion period no communications were coded into Cells 3, 5, 
or 9. Cells 5 and 9 are negative power cells. Use of negative 
power of any type was rarely observed, which was reflected 
in the teacher survey results. 

By favoring the use of personal authority, the principal 
could minimize communicating official or societal standards 
of expectations. This appeared to be consistent with the 
observation that the principal enabled teachers to take on 
leadership. Instead, teachers communicated official and so- 
cietal expectations to their peers. Teachers reflected this 
in their survey results, for they perceived the principal to 
use authority and any kind of power infrequently. Figure 7 
may be a profile of an administrator and not a leader. 


Comparing Patterns By Biographical and Situational 
Factors 


The following section is based upon a sample of 216 
teachers and 13 principals within the state of Washing- 
ton. Of 604 principals initially invited to participate in 
the study, 
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13 were selected to commit their entire faculty and them- 
selves to completing the survey instrument. The overall 
findings of the study are reported in the following order of 
biographical and situational factors: (1) The teacher’s feel- 
ing of closeness with the principal; (2) The teachers’s rat- 
ing of frequency of professional interaction with the princi- 
pal; (3) The teacher’s rating of frequency seeing or crossing 
paths with the principal on a daily basis; (4) Teaching expe- 
rience; and, (5) The number of years the teacher has worked 
with the principal. These factors were chosen because they 
were predicted to relate to communication styles. 

Three situational factors were designed to reflect the 
different perceptions teacher might have of social con- 
trol communication. The concept of closeness mea- 
sured the teacher’s personal experiences through princi- 
pal actions of intimacy, worthiness, adequacy, and secu- 
rity. The concept of professional interaction measured the 
teacher’s experiences of organizational structures of accep- 


tance/rejection, honor/shame, potency/manipulation, and 
autonomy/coercion. The concept of seeing or crossing 
paths with the principal measured the teacher’s experience 
of principal actions. 


Teacher’s Feeling of Closeness 


Each teacher was asked, “How close would you describe 
yourself to your principal?” Responses were guided by a 
five point scale from 1 “not very close” to 5 “very close.” 
The question was worded to gain a measure or intimacy, 
worthiness, security, and adequacy felt by the teacher. The 
five point response scale was reduced to a three point scale 
for analysis. Responses 1 and 2 became 1, 3 became 2, and 
responses 4 and 5 became 3. They were labelled “not close, 
close, and very close.” 
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Statistically significant findings at the 0.05 level of prob- 
ability were found for the feeling of “closeness” and all nine 
Cells of the LASC Model. That is, teachers perceived their 
principals to communicate differently in a pattern highly 
correlated with their feelings of closeness. Teachers who 
indicated they felt "very close” to their principals rated 
the frequency of principal use of authority (cells 1, 2, & 3) 
as higher (most often); and, of positive power (cells 4, 6, & 
8) as high (most often). They rated their principal’s use of 
negative power (cells 5, 7, & 9) as lower (never). Teachers 
who indicated they felt "not close” to their principals rated 
the frequency of principal use of authority as lower (once in 
a while); and, of positive power as lower (once in a while). 
They rated their principal’s use of negative power as higher 
(generally). 

When teachers experienced the feeling of closeness with 
their principal, the pattern of communication they per- 
ceived was of high authority and positive power and low 
negative power. This pattern was consistent with findings 
that principals who have this profile tended to be consid- 
ered effective by their supervisors (Gougeon, 1989a). 


Professional Interaction 


Each teacher was asked “How often do you interact 
professionally with your principal?” The respondent was 
guided by a five point scale where 1=“never” and 5=“all 
the time.” In order to analyze the data the five point re- 
sponses were recorded to three points: 1 & 2 became 1, 3 
became 2, and 4 & 5 became 3. The three point scale was 
given the labels “rarely,” “sometimes,” and “frequently.” 

Statistically significant findings at the 0.05 level of prob- 
ability were found for the factor “professional interac- 
tion” and all nine cells of the LASC Model. Teachers 
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who rated themselves to “frequently” professionally inter- 
act with their principal rated their principal “most often” 
to use authority and positive power and to use negative 
power “once in a while” Teachers who rated themselves to 
“rarely” professionally interact with their principal rated 
their principal to use authority and positive power “once 
in a while” and “generally” to use negative power. 

Frequency of professional interaction between principals 
and teachers appeared to be an indicator of higher use 
of authority and positive power and lower use of nega- 
tive power. This was previously found to be highly cor- 
related with the principal’s supervisor rating of “excellent” 
(Gougeon, 1989a). 


Seeing the Principal 


Each teacher was asked to “Estimate the number of 
times per day you cross paths with your principal.” The 
respondent was asked to put a number down representing 


the number of times per day he/she actually saw the princi- 
pal. The teacher may or may not have talked or otherwise 
communicated with the principal, but may have had an 
opportunity to observe the principal in action, most likely 
with other people, teachers or students. This was to be 
measured. 

For purposes of analysis, the responses were recorded 
into two categories: One or fewer times, and two or more 
times per day. Statistically significant findings at the 0.05 
level of probability were found for the factor “seeing prin- 
cipal” and for six of the nine cells of the LASC Model. 
Teachers who rated themselves as crossing paths with the 
principal more also rated the principal as using authority 
and positive power more frequently. Teachers who said they 
crossed paths with the principal two or more times per day 
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rated the principal “generally” using authority and positive 
power communication styles, while teachers who said they 
crossed paths with the principal once or fewer times per 
day rated the principal using authority and positive power 
communications styles “once in a while.” 

The more the principal was visible in the school, the 
higher the principal was rated using the styles of commu- 
nication attributed to effective principals, namely, frequent 
use of authority and less frequent use of negative power. 


Teaching Experience 


Each teacher was asked the question, “How many years 
of teaching experience do you have?” It was hypothesized 
that less experienced teachers would require a different 
style of social control communication than more experi- 
enced teachers. In order to analyze the data, the number 
of years of teaching experience variable was recorded into 
a three point scale “ 0 to 9 years,10 to 19 years, and 20 or 
more years.” 

Statistically significant findings were found to exist be- 
tween the factor “teaching experience” and two negative 
power cells of the LASC Model. Teachers with 0 to 9 years 
of teaching experience rated the principal “never” using 
official negative power or structural negative power, while 
teachers with 20 or more years of teaching experience rated 
the principal using official negative power and structural 
negative power “once in a while.” Perhaps more experi- 
enced teachers prefer to work with autonomy and without 
the interference of the principal or the organization. It 
was hypothesized that effective principals would avoid the 
excessive use of personal negative power with experienced 
teachers. Instead, they would establish social control when- 
ever necessary by representing school or community norms 
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through official negative power communication or by falling 
back on policies, rules and regulations through structural 
negative power communication. 


Years Teacher Worked with the Principal 


Each teacher was asked the question, “How many years 
have you worked with your present principal?” and respon- 
dents were expected to write down the number of years. For 
analysis, the factor was recorded to a three point scale: Up 
to two years, 3 to 5 years, and 6 or more years. The three 
point scale of the Years Worked with the Principal factor 
was hypothesized to show different principal social control 
communication patterns. 

A statistically significant relationship was found to ex- 
ist between the factor “years worked” with the principal 
and the personal negative power Cell of the LASC Model. 
Teachers who worked 6 or more years with the principal 
rated the principal “generally” to use personal negative 
power communication, while teachers who worked up to 
two years with the principal rated the principal to use per- 
sonal negative power communication “once in a while.” At 
first this finding seemed surprising, but it was hypothe- 
sized that the longer a teacher worked with a principal, the 
greater was the chance personal standards would be used in 
social control communication. When a teacher has worked 
6 or more years with the principal and shows reluctance ac- 
cepting organizational expectations, the principal may find 
it more effective to threaten personal social control com- 
munication sanctions so the teacher experiences feelings of 
rejection or manipulation. 
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Conclusions 


This report was concerned with a little studied perspec- 
tive of leadership: Leadership by social control communica- 
tion. It has become clear that social control communication 
patterns exist, and that learning more about them will re- 
veal important and fundamental knowledge of the field of 
leadership studies. 

The report described a method to compare teacher expe- 
riences of the principal social control communication with 
principal self perceptions. Teachers rated their princinals 
lower than principals rated themselves in the use of all types 
of social control communications. 

The report characterized each Cell of the Leader As So- 
cial Control Model (ie. dependent variables of the factors 
motivation and orientation) using qualitative data gathered 
by means of a shadowing technique. The characterizations 
attributed to each Cell gave the theoretically derived Model 
a grounded quality. A result of this process was a higher 
confidence level that the Model was complete. 

The report described social control communication pat- 
terns of five principals and related them to qualitative data 
gathered. Social control patterns were correlated with bi- 
ographical and situational factors. The biographical fac- 
tors represented both teachers and principals, Teacher per- 
ceptions of principal communication patterns were strongly 
correlated to three situational factors: 


e The degree of closeness teachers felt to the principal; 


e The frequency of professional interactions teachers 
thought they had with the principal; and, 


e The degree of visibility teachers thought the principal 
had in the school. The most effective principal pat- 
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terns were perceived by teachers who felt closest, had 
the most professional interaction, and saw the princi- 
pal most. 


The report will continue until data for 35 elementary, 
middle school, and high school situations are gathered. The 
study promises to contribute significantly to the field of 
leadership, particularly in social control communications. 
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VIEWPOINT 


Thomas Glass 
Northern Illinois University 


This issue of the Journal of Thought in Education fo- 
cuses on the current reform movement of American public 
schools both in the United States and Canada. The articles 
which have been selected look at reform and change from 
both a philosophical and policy perspective and what might 
be called by some to be macro theory. To be sure reform 
efforts in schools have been, successful, unsuccessful, con- 
troversial, piecemeal, ill conceived, effective perceptive, and 
inconclusive. Perhaps even more interesting to the editor 
is the professional education literature which has accompa- 
nied the reform debates. 

Many professionals both in education and other fields 
have substantially furthered their careers by jumping on 
the reform bandwagon. Many have taken the “educational 
fads” they have been advocating for years and repackaged 
them under the guise of restructuring, reform, or other cur- 
rent educational “jargon.” 

Some critics of reform, and there are many, say that 
most reforms are very superficial and probably will never 
penetrate the average classroom in the average school. This 
is not hard to believe when one looks at the track record of 
top down reforms which have been implemented by state 
and provincial governments in the past ten years or so. 
Just in the past several years has there been discussion 
in the school reform trade literature that perhaps bureau- 
cracy is the culprit and all decisions and control should be 
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pushed downward, thus the movement toward site based 
management. Unfortunately, a great deal, if not most, of 
the school reform efforts and subsequent literature focus 
on one aspect of schooling whether it is curriculum, deci- 
sion making, site based management, staff development or 
perhaps peer tutoring. Certainly, the panaceas advanced 
for making the schools functional are microtheory types. 
There has been almost no exploration into a macrotheory 
base. For instance, what should be the role of the school 
and the schooling process in the society of the 2lst century? 
What will the society of the 2lst century look like geopoliti- 
cally? What will the average family structure be in the 2lst 
century? What will be the prevailing social philosophies in 
the post technological age of the 2lst century? And most 
critically, what will all of the pieces comprising public and 
private education look like separately and altogether? In 
brief, what macrotheories will be developed to guide the 
development of the schooling process as society moves for- 


ward out of today’s technological age. 


From a totally unscientific survey of the current reform 
industry literature it is apparent that most educators, polit- 
ical scientists, economists and sociologists are writing from 
the viewpoint of microtheory. And, much of the literature 
which is paid the most attention to is that which is replete 
with endless tables of statistics or expostulations of “good- 
ness.” Perhaps the prophecies of C. Wright Mills have come 
true. Mills, in Sociological Imagination, feared that the 
academic world would become dominated by abstract em- 
piricists, technocrats knowing much about very little. The 
classic example is the Ph.D. extremely conversant about 
the size and types of pinheads but not knowing how pins 
are used and what value they are to society or how they 
fit into the world at large. It seems this is the case today 
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with many school reform specialists. They indeed do know 
a lot about their own particular area or specialty but can- 
not join or link that knowledge into grand theory. Theory 
which would serve as a guide to the development of the fu- 
ture of the schooling process in the decades to come. In the 
years just after the turn of the century grand theorists such 
as John Dewey laid the philosophical framework of what 
latter blossomed into the progressive education movement 
which is still seen today in many school related activities. 
The education of the whole child today is still a foundation 
stone for school programs which emphasize connecting spe- 
cific information to the whole and of course emphasis for 
higher order thinking. Sadly, advancement of grand theory 
by grand theorists seems to be almost totally absent from 
today’s reform literature. 


Perhaps one reason for the decline of grand theory in 
education lies within the Colleges of Education and the 
academic experiences they provide for young academics and 


practitioners. 


Many if not a majority of doctoral programs in edu- 
cation require a majority of courses in education. A few 
do require an outside minor and others require courses be 
taken in liberal arts but the vast majority of courses are 
in education. This is true for both the masters and the 
doctoral degree and the charge of academic incest is one 
which should not be dismissed without discussion. The 
narrowness of academic preparation of those later involved 
in performing educational research and formulating pol- 
icy is a serious problem. To further complicate matters 
many of those progressing on to teach in Colleges of Edu- 
cation continue their personal research agendas which are 
narrowly focused due to their academic preparation. And, 
what they teach (courses) in terms of content is also nar- 
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rowly focused. Courses in Colleges of Education are often 
criticized for their shallowness and this many times is true. 
In many specialty areas such as educational administra- 
tion there will be a course in school law, school finance, 
school community relations, school supervision, and school 
organization theory. All of these areas have counterparts 
elsewhere in the academic community and one course is a 
mere outline of that particular field and much of the con- 
tent and theory is totally borrowed from the host academic 
or professional area. Even though many of the courses are 
a bit shallow or lack depth the student takes an inordi- 
nate number of courses in the educational specialty area 
such as counseling, educational psychology, secondary, ele- 
mentary, administration, supervision, curriculum, reading, 
special education, early childhood education, adult educa- 
tion, or even outdoor education. Thus, a doctoral student 
in education will focus his/her course content and disserta- 
tion in one of these specialty areas oftentimes ignoring re- 
search and knowledge of the rest of the school organization. 
Therefore, administrators are prepared academically with- 
out knowledge and experiences in curriculum development 
or special education. It is no wonder that both practicing 
educators and academic professors of education know com- 
paratively little about the total school organization and 
the schooling process outside of their own specialty area. 
Without question the current organization of Colleges of 
Education work against the development of grand theorists 
and grand theory. Sociology may be dominated by abstract 
empiricists as predicted by C.Wright Mills but education is 
perhaps dominated by the narrow focus of specialties which 
are not conceptually linked together in any understandable 
format and especially to the society and world in which 
they must exist. 
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The roots for the development of this condition prob- 
ably rest within the process of how public schools devel- 
oped both in the United States and Canada. The influ- 
ence of grand theorists such as Max Weber resulted in cre- 
ation of hierarchical bureaucracies and by the 1930’s schools 
reflected the development of numerous specialists. The 
preparation of these specialists such as counselors, science 
teachers, and administrators all resulted in the creation 
of departments in Colleges of Education reflecting special 
training in these specialties. And, as in all bureaucracies 
one of the primary activities of bureaucrats whether they 
work in the federal government or in universities is to insure 
their own survival. And a good way to do that is to create 
special needs which justify their existence. Also, the larger 
the bureaucracy the more likely it is to survive. Colleges of 
Education grew with the pupil population and the result- 
ing need for more educators in public and private schools. 
And as the colleges grew so did the specialties. Testing and 
measurement is one example of education growth linked di- 
rectly to advancement in technology. This continues today 
with new courses and specialists in computer technology 
as applied to public and private education. The trend for 
even more narrow specialization continues unabated today 
in Colleges of Education and the only result will probably 
be more literature which has little practibility to operation 
of the schools and especially for a redefinition of schools 
and schooling. 


Where should we go from here? Can professors in Col- 
leges of Education give up a piece of their turf in order to 
furnish a broadbased academic preparation for their stu- 
dents? Will these students in turn begin to see what Ed- 
ward R. Murrow described as the “big picture” of schools 
and schooling. Can we begin to link society to the future 
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of schools in the 2lst century in a way which will preserve 
our position in the world arena. 

The articles which are included in this issue are not the 
grand theory which the editor would like to ideally see but 
they are good efforts toward seeing the development of ed- 
ucational policy which would reshape and redefine schools 
to make them more valuable to those who profit the most; 
students. 

Each of the four articles was presented as a paper to the 
American Education Research Association. They focus not 
only on the theoretical but also on the actors in the school 
such as principals and superintendents. Each emphasizes 
the importance of informed leadership in policy develop- 
ment and implementation and presents points of view not 
always shared by others in the field of educational policy. 
The editor believes them to be thoughtful as well as being 
validated by research. 
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